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The 2nd Annual — 
Great Lakes Ceramics Hobby Exhibition 


May 18, 19, 20, 
Masonic Temple, 


The Michigan Ceramic Dealers Asso- 
ciation extends to everyone the cordial invi- 
tation to attend the outstanding Ceramic 
event of the Middle West. Last year’s exhibi- 
tion won the praise of everyone for its comp- 
rehensive coverage and its friendly spirit 
of cooperation. This year the Association is 
striving to make it even better. 


For you, the hobbyist, it is an opportun- 
ity to come in contact with the names behind 


21, and 22, 1955 
Detroit, Michigan 


the Ceramic news and it is a chance to talk 
with the people who have a wealth of 
Ceramic information plus new ideas and 
methods. 


This year there will be another com- 
petitive exhibit open to the hobbyist which 
you are invited to participate in. Cash prizes 
and other suitable awards will be presented 
to the winners. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 
ARTHUR E. HIGGS, MANAGING DIRECTOR 
MASONIC TEMPLE, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





Phone: Bay City, Michigan 3-9492 
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Here are a fou of Bergens high quality findings 


Illustrations about 4/s of actual size * Prices for pieces not pairs * Specify “Gold” or “Silver” finish. 









EW1-9mm 
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EW2-7mm _for soldering 


EAR WIRES 25c doz., 2.25 gross, 1.95 gr. in 5 gr. lots. 


EW7-15mm 





EAR CLIPS, - 35¢ doz., 3.00 gr. 


=> Le 


DROPS - 30c doz., 2.50 gr. 








DRI 


DR2 








WIRES FOR PIERCED EARS 
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EWP! EWP2 EWP4 

Sterling or gold filled CL2—22c¢ ea. CLI—14c ea. CL4—10c ea. CL3—18c ea. 

80c dozen - 7.00 gross 1.80 dozen 1.00 dozen -90 dozen 1.50 dozen C 
PINBACKS Yo", Ya", or 1—35¢ dozen, 3.50 gross 








all with safety catch 





1%4"—50¢ doz., 4.00 gr., 1'/2’—60c doz., 5.00 gr. 
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SCREW 


CATCHES 
EYES _& 





CA3 











Necklace 


== 
<2 
AHI foldover 
e Adjustable 


Bracelet or 


for drop earrings Hooks Necklace 
or bracelets 15¢ doz. 50c doz. 
1.00 gr. 4.50 gr. 


25¢ doz., 2.50 gr. 








JUMP RINGS 50c doz., 4.50 gr. 


Sb CA1-Necklace 





10% O 


R2_ doz. | doz. R5 JEWELER ADHESIVE 


° Guaranteed to hold metal 
80c to ceramics 


2.80 






BRACELET BLANKS © Each is complete with E 


clasp and _ has links for six mountings. 


SSseomi 


BRI—Plain 35c ea., 3.50 dozen 
Necklaces—(chain on each end) 60c ea., 6.00 doz. [ 


ew eT 5, ~~ 
ene ae, » 
O° EH EB 
BR2 with 15mm discs—40c ea., 4.00 dozen 
Necklaces—(chain on each end) 80c ea., 8.00 doz. 
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GIANT DOZ. IN 
gross RZ Tuse © 39€ DISPLAY 


R4 gross 











NO POSTAL CHARGES WHEN YOU ORDER 





Che Copper Corner 


The following numbers can be had 
in copperplate (and lacquered). 
Be sure to specify ““copper.”’ 


EW1 or EW2—30 doz............. 2.75 gr. 
DR2—35¢ doz. ......... cece 3.00 gr. 
EC2—40¢ doz. 0.0... 3.50 gr. 
EF BIE OD onesssscsnrinsscesioss 1.10 doz. 
I nscsisnseccnseissentes 1.00 doz. 


COPPER BLANKS 


%"" round or square 25¢ dz., 2.50 gr. 
1” round or square 35¢ dz., 3.40 gr. 
1%” round —51¢ doz., 5.10 gross 
17/s round — 1.18 doz., 11.00 gross 
others listed in catalog 








FROM THIS AD— SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY! 











Cc 





PORCELAIN BLANKS — Glazed, 
white, ready to decorate. 
54'' round, 


¥%,"" round or button} 75¢ doz. 
%"' round or button 


14%" round or button 
1%'' round, 7%’ cea 90¢ doz. 
others in catalog 








outfit 


TRINKIT—the new, ing and 
that makes it a snap to enjoy the fascination and 
fun of creating beautiful enameled jewelry. Just 
think, each kit contains all the following: (1) 6 
tubes of brilliant enamels—red, blue, green, yel- 
low, black, white, complete with plastic screens. 
(2) Solid copper discs and squares—enough jew- 
elry parts to make 2 earrings, 4 pins, key chain. 
(3) Spatula. (4) Brush. (5) Asbestos Board. And 





(6) The famous TRINKIT KILN . . . 4%" in 
diameter—heats to 1500 degrees F. in just 4 min- 
utes—uses ordinary 110v. A.C.-D.C. Solder with 
this kiln too—a real little giant in what it does. 
Full instructions. TRINKIT comes 

packed for re-mailing, weighs 2 $ 95 
Ibs. Additional enamels and sup- 
plies listed in our new catalog. 


postpaid 
with kiln 





THE FIRST, THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE CATALOG OF JEWELRY 
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SUPPLIES 
ESPECIALLY 
FOR THE 
CERAMIST 
& COPPER 4 
ENAMELER fe ory | 
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WITH YOUR FIRST ORDER OF $5 OR MORE YOU GET A SAMPLE ASSORTMENT 
(Value $1) OF NEW FINDINGS NOT ILLUSTRATED HERE. ORDER NOW! 


BERGEN ARTS & CRAFTS ¢ DEPT. CBE. 


UNIVERSITY 


e 128 MAIN ST. ¢ 







HACKENSACK, N. J. 


LIGKARY 
OF {DAHO 




















inexpensive 


SPRAY BOOTH 


for ceramists 


Complete with Motor and Exhaust 


SCHOOLS e- STUDIOS 
SMALL MANUFACTURERS 
and HOME CERAMISTS 


SIZE—Booth Size is 2 ft. 4 in. deep, 2 ft. high 
and 2 ft. wide on a 2 ft. 8 in. stand. 





Finished in 

Rust 

Resistant 

Green a 
Hammertone weneed 


Stand 


FOR 


PRICES 


AIR FILTER, GAUGE 
AND REGULATOR 


Assures smooth and uni- 
form finish by supplying 
filtered air at any pressure 
desired. Absolutely _ reli- 


SPRAY GUN 


Available with 4 or 8 
ounce glass jars. The 
“Standard” among potter- 
ies and glass houses for 


able, the regulator, gauge 50 years. 
and filter come assembled 
ready to set up beside the 
operator. 
Since 1891 


0, HOMMEL CO, rs» 


“THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE CERAMIC SUPPLIER" 
West Coast Warehouse, Laboratory and Office 
4747 E. 49th Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 




















a letter from the editor 


We hate to do it—but we are forced into it: we must 
hang a sign reading “For Members Only” over the door- 
way of our Reader Service Department. Although we have 
always encouraged all of our readers (whether they sub- 
scribe or read CM at a studio, library, etc.) to send their 
ceramic questions and problems to us for help, we now 
find it necessary to try to stem the tide if possible. The 
number of queries reaching us rises steadily; we are faced 
with a veritable avalanche and the problem of how to get 
out from under it. 


If you are one of the few who has not tested us with a 
question, you may not be familiar with the Reader Service 
Department. It started quite innocently: questions coming 
to us were answered either by the office staff or by our 
Q and A man, Ken Smith. As the number of questions re- 
ceived increased daily and the subject matter became 
more and more diversified, we enlisted the aid of many of 
our special contributors and advisors. 


Now when a question arrives in the morning mail, it 
is forwarded as quickly as possible to the aide we think 
best qualified to answer it. He returns it with his answer— 
or with the suggestion that it be sent to someone else he 
feels is better qualified. Questions from beginning hobby- 
ists, professional potters, studio operators, schoolteachers, 
college students, etc., all filter in and each receives indivi- 
dual attention. The routing, rerouting, and preparation 
of the reply make the RSD one of the busiest areas in the 
CM office. And the increasing volume facing this depart- 
ment gives cause for alarm. 


In an attempt to hold things within workable propor- 
tions, therefore, we must limit the services of the RSD to 
subscribers only. (A study of inquiries during the past 
several months showed that a large percentage came from 
non-subscribing readers). We regret very much having 
to take this step; we cannot, however, add to the RSD 
staff and we don’t feel it is fair that subscribers should 
have to wait as long as six weeks to two months for replies 
to their questions. 


Frankly, and as you might suspect, we would be just 
as pleased to see the volume of inquiries increase—pro- 
viding each came from a subscriber. And we would then 
add extra hands and guarantee prompt service from our 
(henceforth-to-be-called) Subscriber Service Department. 


Yours cordially, 


‘Spb 


CERAMICS MONTHLY 
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PARAGON KILNS 


for every Purpose 
for every Purse 
for Immediate Delivery! 






Paragon PERFORM- 
ANCE - PROVEN de- 
signs have been used 
for years by schools, 
institutions, ceramic 
supply manufacturers, 
commercial studios, 
and discriminating 
i; hobbyists—where Ser- 
vice and Quality with 
Reasonable Prices are 


Model H15 of prime importance. 


Max. Temp. 
2300° 


Paragon Non-Sag Dropped } 
Recess Grooves for longest 
element life. Full use of firing / 
chamber. : 





Switch Control of all parts of the kiln with 
any type of firing. Fire your kiln fast or 
slowly according to the heat rise which is 
best for the ware in the kiln. Eliminate 
Thermal Shock. 


1 Year Factory Guarantee on All Paragon 
Kilns is backed by a nation-wide dealer organ- 
ization for your complete satisfaction in any 
locality. 


Large Stocks of: Craftool Potter’s Wheels & Tools; 
Wold Airbrushes; Paasche Airbrushes; Compressors; 
Atlas Spray Units; Kiln Furniture; Orton Cones. 


Representatives for: 


World-famous WOLD AIRBRUSHES ... from 
fine line Fine Art detail to broad spray for 
backgrounds without purchase of any extra 
parts. 


FREE CATALOG No. K54: for complete information 
and prices of all types of kilns and kiln room supplies. 


FREE CATALOG No. E54: for complete information 
and prices of spray equipment and pottery equipment. 


PARAGON INDUSTRIES 


P. O. Box 4654 « Dallas 6, Texas 














UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


LIGKARY 
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LEAN AND HUNGRY 
Gentlemen: 

. There are so many of us beginners 
in enameling and we’re a “hungry for in- 
formation tribe.” I’d sign up [for CM} 
for years and years if I could be sure you 
would have something on enameling in 
every issue. Reckon that day will 
come? ... 

Mrs. A. H. JEwELL 
Franklin, Tenn. 
®@ It’s come. Start signing!—Ed. 


WHY DONTCHA 
Gentlemen: 

. . . [Why don’t you] start a “Why 
don’t they?” column. Here are a few. 
Why don’t they: 

a. Manufacture kilns with spy-holes 
large enough to draw trial pieces through. 

Package special and little-used glazes 
(such as crackles and mats) in quart-sized, 
pressurized cans so that they can 
sprayed directly from the cans. Many pro- 
ducts are already on the market in such 
cans. 

c. Invent an armature for ceramic 
sculpture that will shrink as the clay drys, 
eliminating the necessity of removing it 
from the piece. (I am working on that.) 

Hivuiarp M. STONE 
Texarkana, Tex. 


GLOBE-TROTTFER 
Gentlemen: 

In one of the spring issues [June], you 
had an article dealing with several Swed- 
ish ceramists and teachers in Stockholm. 


Having just graduated in Fine Arts from 
the University of. Manitoba, I wrote the 
gentlemen referred to in your article re- 
questing information about the possibili- 
ties of post-graduate studies. They, in turn, 
referred me to Slojdforeningens Skola at 
Gothenburg; and as you observe from my 
new address—here I am. As a result of the 
articles you publish, I’m afraid you'll now 
have to send my copies of CM chasing 
across the Atlantic . . . I hope to write 
you in detail concerning the school . 
and especially the dussnaeed talented in- 
structors’ work . 

Davin Ross 
Goteborg, S. Sweden 


IT'S FUN, TOO 
Gentlemen: 

I must thank you for your defense of the 
hobby potter in your reply to Mr. Ben- 
jamin Steinzor’s letter [Jan.}]. As a hobby 
potter and as a teacher of budding hobby 
potters, I grow a little weary with this “do 
or die” attitude on the part of the serious 
art student in the field of ceramics. True 
art has its place, of course, and let those 
who will, follow its quest and seek to 
fashion an ageless masterpiece . . . 

But fun has its place, too. In an age 
when the average person too often finds 
his fun created for him by others, who 
can say that it is a bad thing to have the 
creative fun available in non-serious pot- 
ting? To insist on artistic perfection from 
people who are not artists is to spoil the 
fun and who wants to be a spoilsport? 
I am sure Mr. Steinzor would not if he 


could see the happy playing done in my 
classes by people of all ages and types. 
Is it art? No, but things are made that 
have real use, much charm, and, best of 
ali, have provided the creator with a very 
real sense of joy thru creativeness. 

I would like to repeat what I wrote a 
year or more ago, your excellent magazine 
is a real bonanza. There is something for 
all of us, from beginner to professional. 
Our group here awaits each issue with 
much eagerness. 

I must admit that I am in agreement 
with Mr. Farrington’s letter about your 
covers. Surely something of more value, 
or beauty, could be found 

JEANNE L. Hoce 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


COVER COMMENTS 
Gentlemen: 

In answer to Mr. Farrington’s letter in 
the January issue: DON’T change the 
covers! They are artistic and show excel- 
lent taste! Keep the photos of pottery and 
potters within the covers... 

CLarRIBEL I. GARDNER 
Norton Hill, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 

The January CM with its good-looking 
orange cover suggested I get off a note to 
you today to wish CM a happy birthday 
and add our best wishes for the new 
year... 

Mary JANE OSHIER 
Natural Ore Glaze Co. 
Lakewood, Colo. 


Rx 


Gentlemen: 

I am interested in prescribing to your 
magazine. Would you please send me a 
prescription blank . . . 

NAME WITHHELD 
@ Just what the doctor ordered?—Ed. 
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One Stroke corors 


Concentrated—Translucent ceramic colors made 


especially for design work. 


READY TO USE 
You can improve your artistic designs by using the colors chosen by pro- 
fessionals and experienced hobbyists. MAYCO “ONE-STROKE” COLORS 
can be used with any technique you like—Brushing, Spraying or Sponging. 
Use under the glaze, on unfired glaze (Majolica) or over the glaze (where 
in addition finger painting and china painting techniques can also be done 


MAYCO’S 24 ONE STROKES ARE HIGH FIRE, BRILLIANT and RELIABLE 
COLORS. USE THEM FOR BEST RESULTS. 


Ask your dealer for Mayco’s new folder on “One Stroke” Colors 
and how to use them or write direct to the address below. 


indispensable to the artist 
MAYCO MASK—to protect design areas just brush on MAYCO MASK, when through 
just peel it off. HAZEL WIGGINS’ colorful, easy-to-do patterns. 


Send 50c for Mayco’s 20 page mold catalog. Includes folders on Mayco underglaze, 
One Stroke, Mask, Satina self-glazing colors and Hazel Wiggins’ patterns. 


MAYCO COLORS 10645 Chandler Bivd., P.O. Box 224, North Hollywood, Calif, 


EASY TO USE 
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Essex Tile Stackers 


New! Different!! Better!!! 
They Make Tile Firing Practical in Studio Kilns 


@ SAFER F 


STACKERS INTERLOCK FIRMLY 


@ MORE COMPACT 


STACK UP TO 14 TILES IN KILN 
! ONLY 11 INCHES HIGH 
(Stackers are approximately 11/16 inches high) 


@ BETTER RESULTS 


TAPERED INNER SIDES 
PREVENT GLAZE STICKING. 


PERFECT AIR CIRCULATION 















ESSEX TILE STACKERS 


ESSEX TILE STACKERS 


Onis oer... eee a ..$ 1.50 
ee A, gS ee ree $ 5.25 
1 GROSS (36 Sets of 4) 

SEND CHECK or MONEY ORDER 


Add 20c on each doz. for postoge & packing 
(Illinois—Add 2% Occupational Sales Tax) 


‘ESSEX CERAMICS CORPORATION 


@ ESSEX TILE STACKERS @ ESSEX BANTAM KILNS @ SUPPLIES FOR COPPER ENAMELING 
DEALERS — INQUIRIES INVITED 

















‘a ORDER BLANK—Order from nearest plant | 

| ESSEX CERAMICS CORP. | SEND me the following quantities of Essex Tile Stackers: | 
936 N. Cicero Ave. cHeck C1 1 DOZ. (3 Sets of 4) ............ $ 1.50 plus postage 

| Dept. CM-3, Chicago 51, Ill, AMOUNT [1] 4 DOZ, (12 Sets of 4) ........... $ 5.25 plus postage | 

OR C) 1 GROSS (36 Sets of 4) ......... $14.50 plus postage 

| Add 20c on each dozen for postage and packing. (Illinois—add 2% Sales Tax.) | 

_ ESSEX CERAMICS CORP. | ENCLOSE CHECK [) MONEY ORDER [] 

| 30 Canfield Rd. NAME_ ea | 

| Dept. CM-3, Cedar Grove, N. J. ADDRESS ; 

Street City Zone State | 
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Ceramic Stencils 


A new item in the list of Cerami- 
chrome products is an extensive var- 
iety of stencils for underglaze decorat- 
ing. Each motif consists of more than 
one stencil (some have as many as 
eight parts): as one stencil is super- 
imposed on the other—a different 


color being brushed or sponged on 
each time—the decoration takes on a 
multi-color effect and three dimen- 
sional appearance. The stencils are 
hand-cut and over 50 motifs are 


shopper 


available. Prices, beginning as low 
as 50c, vary according to complexity 
of the stencil; full details and com- 
plete instructions accompany each 
stencil packet. For more information 
write to Kernian Krafts, 2111 W. 
Slauson Ave., Los Angeles 47, Calif. 


Please be sure to mention CM. 


CM Binder 
Your copies 
of CERAMICS 
MonTHLY will 
be cleaner by the 
dozen when you 
obtain and use 
the Library 
Binder especially 
designed to hold 
a one-year sup- 
ply. Extra sturdy 
and durable, the 
green, cloth- 
bound binder 
has “Ceramics MONTHLY” stamped in 
gold leaf on the front cover and back- 
bone for immediate identification. 
And a specially designed steel blade 
holds each copy in place. The price 


is $3.50 (Ohio add Ilc tax). Send 
check or money order to CERAMICS 
MonTu yy, 3494 N. High St., Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 


Jewelry Accessories 


Everthing but the kitchen sink in 
the way of jewelry findings and other 
accessories for ceramics and metal 
enamels is available from Bergen Arts 
and Crafts. Pin backs, cuff link back- 
ings, ear wires, and bracelet blanks 


Le) a 


ase 


are only a few of the items illustrated 
in their detailed, free catalog. And as 
a special offer, a $1 sample assortment 
of new findings is given free with a 
first order of $5 or more. Write to 
Bergen Arts and Crafts, Dept. CLD, 
128 Main St., Hackensack, N. J. Be 
sure to say CM sent you. 











YOUR new product or service may in- 
erest CM readers. Send pertinent infor- 
nation and illustrations to the attention 


of the Editor. 














THE FINEST .... SAFEST 
KILNS ON THE MARKET 














UL APPROVED 
for your protection! 


20 feature-packed models 
from which to choose... . 
all quality constructed ... 
all popularly priced. Only 
in a DYNA-KILN will you 
find DYNA-GLOW POR- 
CELAIN ELEMENT HOLD- 
ERS ... PILOT LIGHT 
... 4 WAY SWITCH... 
2 PEEP HOLES ... TOP 
QUALITY CONSTRUC- 
TION. They're good look- 
ing, and they're uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed! 





Write for literature. 
Ask your local Electric Company or Fire in- 
surance Company about the importance of UL 2 
approval on any electric appliance. Others Manufactur ing Co. 
claim that wire and switches are UL epproved, Chester 11, Pa. 

but their kilms are not! ~ 


MODEL E 49 has a PYROMETER for 


4” x 8l/,” x Bl,” 


$68.00 








NEW! 


Never before have there 
been so many features... 
so much quality built into 
a kiln at such a price. It 


visual temperature reading, 
an INPUT CONTROL 
SWITCH, GRAVITY 
DOOR — COUNTER 
WEIGHTED, PILOT LIGHT, 
DYNA - GLOW PORCE. 
LAIN ELEMENT HOLD- 
ERS, and it's attractive 
. . » Plug it in anywhere! 


Chamber: 


Plus $2.00 
crating chg. 


Electric Kilns 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 








CERAMICS MONTHLY 
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Portable Ceramic Spray Booth Report 





“DO-IT-YOURSELF” 


Oct. 6th to 14th, 1954 





SHOW IN DETROIT MICH. 





Two airbrush Artists* demonstrated the 
efficiency of our Portable Ceramic Spray 
Booth, 10 hours per day for 9 days for a 
total of 90 hours of continuous day after day 
operation. 


We sprayed glazes and underglazes with no 
deposit of dust outside the Spray Booth. One 
filter actually lasted for 60 hours and even 


then was still effective although it did not 
look clean. 


At closing time we would slide the filter out 
and dust it off in the trash can and we were 
ready to operate again the next day. 


*Mrs. Irene Drittler, 7800 Freda, Dearborn, Mich. 
Mrs. Marion Kanouse, 937 Hilldale, Royal Oak, 
Mich. 


BOOTH COMES COMPLETE AND READY 70 OPERATE 


MONEY ORDERS OR 


signs ss rem er 
. . . T 
WITHIN TEN DAYS DO NOT MAIL 
1F NOT FULLY 
SATISFIED Ship. Wt. 21 Ibs. 


* DEALERS INVITED 


:9.495 


F.0.8. DETROIT 
MICH. RESIDENTS ADD 37%, SALES TAK 





DETROIT FABRICATING CORP., 7521 ST. AUBIN, DETROIT, MICH. 
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YOU, TOO, WILL LOVE 


VELVA-PLY 


The sweetheart of all one-fire 
glazes—The finest cone 06 glaze 
that American ingenuity can 
build is yours for the asking. 


Are YOU A BEGINNER? 
Then you won’t need “beginner’s 
luck.” You'll just need VELVA- 
PLY. 


Are YOU A PROFESSIONAL? 
Then let VELVA-PLY’S 80 diff- 
erent colors fill your every need— 
and remember — IT SAVES 
THAT EXTRA FIRING. 


DO YOU love figurines? 
Prize-winners as lovely as Royal 
Doulton’s have been glazed with 
VELVA-PLY radiant, non-run- 
ning colors. For the thrill of your 
life, glaze your very NEXT figu- 
rine with VELVA-PLY. 


Let the trial kit of six superb glazes 
prove how superior VELVA-PLY really 
is. It’s YOURS for only $4.20 postpaid. 


The Wisest Dealers Carry Velva-Ply. 
Does yours? Ask him to stock Am- 
erica’s sweetheart of all glazes or send 
direct to 


the KAY HARRISON studios 


Detroit's 
“MOST UNUSUAL GREENWARE” 


copper enameling supplies 
8744 W. McNichols Rd., Detroit 21, Mich. 
UN 2-9222. 


Nimo OF a GLAZES 


The Usual and: Unusual 





& t . - re 
Send show announcements early—Where 
to Show: three months ahead of entry 


date; Where to Go: at least six weeks 
before opening. 


WHERE TO GO 


Fioriwa, Coral Gables 

February 20-March 15 
Italian Arts and Crafts, contemporary, at 
Lowe Gallery, University of Miami. 


InpIANA, Bloomington 

February 20-March 15 
German Ceramics, 16 pieces by 10 lead- 
ing artist-teachers. Fine Arts Department, 
University of Indiana. 


Kansas, Topeka 

February 8-March 1 
Pre-Columbian Art; 80 examples include 
decorated pottery, small figurines. At 
Washburn University. 


Louisiana, New Orleans 

February 27-March 22 
54th Annual Spring Exhibition at Isaac 
Delgado Museum of Art includes creative 
craftwork. 


MaryLanb, Hagerstown 

through February 28 
Chinese Porcelain as Mirrored in Europe, 
exhibition at Washington County Mu- 
seum (AFA traveling show). 


New York, Buffalo 
March 2-April 3 
2ist Annual Western New York Artists 


exhibition includes ceramics. At Allbright 
Art Gallery. 


New York, Buffalo 

February 6-28 
Ceramics Section of Buffalo Museum of 
Science; members’ show at the Museum. 
Demonstrations. 


New York, New York 

opening February 9 
5th Anniversary Good Design exhibition 
at Museum of Modern Art (co-sponsored 
by The Merchandise Mart). Home fur- 
nishings, mostly mass produced, some 
handcrafted. 


New York, New York 
February 2-23 


Contemporary Enamels at 
House, 32 East 52 St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 

February 16-March 14 
Design in Scandinavia. Over 700 mass- 
produced and handcrafted items selected 
by top Scandinavian designers. At Car- 
negie Institute. 


Vircinia, Richmond 

through February 13 
Designer-Craftsmen U.S.A., at Virginia 
Museum of Fine Arts, shows more than 
two hundred handcrafted objects by con- 
temporary Americans. 


West Vircinis, Huntington 
February 6-27 
American Jewelry & Related Objects Ex- 
hibition at Huntington Galleries; compe- 
tition sponsored by Hickok Company. 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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HOUSTON PRESS MOLDS 


GIVE YOU PROFESSIONAL RESULTS 
QUICKLY AND EASILY 


Cuff Links 


Earrings 
and pins 


Crucifix 
& Madonna 


<+ 

Flower and Leaf de- 
sign (from #6 & 7) 
on a picture frame, 
casting mold No. 835 
— $2.50 plus 20c 
pack, chg. Weighs 7 
Ibs. 





Grape leaves 
and _ clusters 
on a_ teapot, 








< 
Lettering from 
PM-8 used on this 
Canister set, Can- 
ister & Lid $6.20 
plus 70c packing 
24 = Ibs. 
canisters 
5” Square and any 
height up to 7”) 








THESE ARE LARGE BISQUE PRESS 
MOLDS, 5%” x 5%” SQ., WITH AS 
MANY AS 38 DESIGNS IN ONE MOLD. 


PM-1 PM-2 
Square Round 


moM iY 
YRORS 


PM-5 PM-6 PM-7 PM-8 Alphabet 


Religious Flowers Leaves and Nos. 1” 
(7 & 8 have figures on both sides) 


Price $1.50 Plus 25¢ 


postage for 
one, 
10c each additional mold. 
(3% tax in Calif.) 
WE PAY POSTAGE IN U.S. 
ON ORDERS FOR 6 OR MORE. 


Dealers: Write for Literature and Discounts on 
these popular press molds. 
Complete mold catalog—$1.00—credited to first order 


CHARLES HOUSTON MOLD CO. 
3018 WEST BULLARD, DEPT. CM 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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(Begins on Page 8) 


WHERE TO SHOW 
* national competition 


ConnectTicuT, Norwalk 

June 12-July 10 
6th Annual New England Show at Silver- 
mine Guild of Artists to include ceramic 
sculpture. Eligible: artists born: in New 
England or resident two months of year. 
Fee, $3. Jury; prizes. Entry cards and 
work due May 6-9. Write Revington 
Arthur at Guild. ! 


FLoriwa, Miami ; 

April 24-May 8 

*Third Annual Ceramic Exhibition spon- 
sored by Ceramic League of Miami opens 
at Lowe Gallery, University of Miami, 
and circulates later among eight south- 
eastern galleries. Ceramists including en- 
amelists eligible. Jury; awards. Fee, $3; 
blanks due April 1, entries April 6,7. For 
information, write Marceil Duhn, 908 
Paradiso Ave., Coral Gables, Fla. 


INDIANA, South Bend 

May 15-29 

Third Annual Regional Ceramic Exhibi- 
tion open to present and former residents 
of Indiana and Michigan within {00-mile 
radius of South Bend. Jury; prises. Fee, 
$2. Entry cards due Apr. 25; work, May 
1. For blanks write South Bend Art Assn., 
620 W. Washington Ave. 


Kansas, Wichita 

April 11-May 11 
*Tenth National Decorative Arts-Cer- 
amic Exhibition. Jury; prizes. Fee $3. 
Entries due March 8-15. Write Mrs. 
Maude Schollenberger, Wichita Art Asso- 
ciation, 401 No. Belmont Ave. 


Kentucky, Louisville 
April 1-30 
28th Louisville Art Center Assn. show, 

at J. B. Speed Art Museum. Art mediums 
and crafts including ceramics. Fee $2.50. 
Jury; prizes. Entry cards due Mar. 11; 
work, Mar. 14. For details write Miriam 
Longden, Art Center Assn., 2111 So. 
First St. 


MassacHusetTts, Springfield 

April 3-May 8 

Massachusetts Crafts of Today, fourth 
annual, at George Walter Vincent Smith 
Art Museum. Open to all craftsmen in 
state. Fee: members of Massachusetts 
Assoc. of Handicraft Groups, $1; non- 
members, $2. Entries due March 8-12. 
For details, write Robert W. Gray, 40 
Highland St., Worcester. 


Orecon, Portland 

May 13-June 11 

Sixth Annual Northwest Ceramics (pot- 
tery, sculpture, enamels) for residents of 
British Columbia, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon and Washington. Jury; awards. En- 
tries due Apr. 11-25. For details write 
Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 S. W. 
Corbett Ave. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle 
March 6-April 6 
Third Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Ex- 
hibition at Henry Gallery. Open to Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, British 
Columbia and Alaska. Ceramics, enamels, 
ceramic sculpture included. Jury; awards. 
Entries due Feb. 12. Sponsors: Henry 
Gallery, The Clay Club, and others. 
Write Henry Gallery. 
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“For EASE OF DECORATION 
and PERFECT COLOR HARMONY” 


USE “Ceramichrome’ 
WITH THE 


World's Finest Airbrushes! 














Single Action Compressors with |Double-Action 
Brand Airbrushes V4 H.P. Motors | Airbrushes 
* Thayer & Portable Outfit 
Chandler Model “E" $20.00 #1 $60.00 Model C $35.00 
* Wold Type Master-M 
Type “K-M"” 19.95 | WP-11 65.95 34.95 
* Paasche Model "H" 3 in] 
18.50 PC 52 64.00 Model VL-3 36.50 




















*We are NATIONAL DISTRIBUTORS for Thayer & Chandler and 
WOLD Airbrushes & Equip. Distributors for Paasche. Write for COM- 
PLETE catalog & list prices on all airbrushes & air equipment. DEALER 
INQUIRIES INVITED. 


HEAVY DUTY FOOT SWITCH for only $6.50. A NAT- 


URAL for your compressor, grinder, drill press or any motor up 
to % H. P. Plugs into any convenient house outlet. Press on to 
start—release to stop. Keeps both arms free allowing you com- 
plete freedom for better decoration. 


Size—3” x 8” Shipping Weight 2' lbs. 


PORTABLE SPRAY BOOTH —Just $24.95. A handsome 


lightweight spray booth within the pocketbook of the average 
ceramic hobbyist.—Size—20” High, 20” wide (working front 20” x 
20”) 23” deep.—Unfolds onto your kitchen table—Filtered—Has 
powerful motor and 4 bladed fan. THIS IS ANOTHER MUST. 
Shipping weight—21 Ibs. 


With your choice of any combination of the above apnea sup- 
plies—you are “AIRBORN” and destined to achieve exquisite air- 
brush decorations. 


REMEMBER—all CERAMICHROME Products can be airbrushed with beauti- 
ful results. 


DON'T WAIT—ORDER NOW—IMMEDIATE DELIVERY— 
—SORRY—NO C. 0. D.'s 


Note—include postage with all orders. 


NOTICE: Kernian Krafts proudly an- 
nounces the appointment of Mr. William 
Martin as a Factory Representative for 
Ceramichrome Products. Mr. Martin's 
Ceramic Supply House is listed and lo- 
cated as CERAMIC CREATIONS, 4115 
West Lawrence Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


A NEW DISTRIBUTOR: Dollies Ceramics 





and Porcelain 3011 S. Shields, Oklahoma We are proud to be active 
City, Okla. members of the newly founded 
Phone AX-2-0781 NATIONAL CERAMIC HOBBY ASSOC. 


—aasere KERNIAN KRAFTS 





METAL 
ENAMELING... 


Get Kiln—Enamels— 
Illustrated Text— 
from THOMPSON! 


We are the leading manufacturer of 
enamels for metal and have more than 
150 shades ready for immediate delivery. 
You can make many articles — pins — 
buckles — ash trays— small bowls, etc. 


THOMPSON ENAMELS ARE BEST FOR: 


® Brilliance ® Smoothness 
® Dependability ® Proper grain size 
® Controlled fusing temperature 


Used everywhere by: 
Schools—Hobbyists—Enamel Artists—Hospitals 
—Army & Navy—Commercial Enamelers 


Low-Cost KILN 


The ideal Kiln 

for beginner 

and professional. 
Will fire any 

piece up to 434” 

in diameter and 1!/,” 
high. Elements easily 
replaceable at 
nominal cost. 


Perfect for Use in Schools 

® Reaches Enameling Temperatures quickly 
© Sturdy, Simple Construction 

® Low-cost, Trouble-free Operation 


FREE TEXT 


ON 
ENAMELING! 


by Thomas E. Thompson. 
Send for your copy of 
this 40 page illustrated 
text on metal enameling. 
Techniques—tools equip- 
ment — types of enamel- 
ing—firing—finishes, etc. 


We can furnish Copper Trays—Sheet Copper 
—Circles and Squares. Chamber type Kilns for 


every need. 


Write Dept. CM 


ThomasC.Thompson Co, 


1539 Deerfield Road: Highland Park, 





suggestions 


from our 


DRY FOOTED STONEWARE 

Here’s an idea that I find 
works fine for dry footing my 
pieces. 

Nail coarse canvas, stretch- 
ed tightly, on a small board 
and rub into the canvas a soft 
soap such as brown laundry 
soap, softened with water. Be- 
fore glazing a piece, rotate it 
on the soap-covered canvas 
and after giazing, set it on the 
kiln shelf which has _ been 
sprinkled with dry flint. 

—Hilda Wheatley 
W. Hempstead, N. Y. 


MOLD CLEANER 
Many books flatly state that 
a mold is spoiled when grease 
or mold soap gets on the 
working surface. Following up 
a hint found in a technical 
article, I learned that mold 
surfaces can be cleaned with a 
weak solution of soda ash 
(baking soda will work, too). 
I have cured several sick 
molds this way instead of 
throwing them away because 
of uneven absorption as I 
have had to do in the past. 
-Arthur Kramer 
Evansville, Wis. 


TOUCH UP ENAMEL 

You can touch up ground- 
down stilt marks with refriger- 
ator touch-up enamel. This is 
an impervious enamel which 
will not rub off and, in fact, 
will not even be affected by 
detergents in the dishwashing 
machine. It is readily avail- 
able in hardware and depart- 
ment stores. 

—AMrs. Jerome Kogan 

Stamford, N. Y. 


PLASTIC BAGS 

The thin plastic bags in 
which vegetables are sold are 
very useful for storing odds 
and ends of plastic clay that 
you want to keep separated, 
because of color or experi- 


readers 


menting reasons, from other 
clay. 

These bags also make ex- 
cellent coverings for unfin- 
ished work and can be opened 
into sheets for draping over 
small sculptured pieces. The 
spring-type clothespin is handy 


for gathering the excess plas- 
tic material at the base of the 
piece, thereby making a fairly 
moisture-proof covering. Occa- 
sional sponging or spraying 
will keep the clay workable 
indefinitely and there is little 
danger of distortion such as 
heavy wet rags can cause. 

Another use for these small 
plastic bags is as dust covers 
for brush containers and for 
green ware or bisque. 

—Virginia Voelker 

Asbury Park, N. J. 


GLAZE SCRAPER 

A quick way to clean glaze 
from the bottom of a vase or 
bowl — tack carpeting on a 
piece of wood, and rub the 
bottom of the glazed piece 
over the carpeting, taking the 
glaze off evenly and com- 
pletely. 

—Peter David 

Chicago, IIl. 


DOUBLE-DUTY 
A drop of kiln wash or 
casting slip on the bottom of 
a glazed piece automatically 
serves as a stilt—and also as 
a permanent support or foot 

for the piece. 
—Harley R. Holladay 
Holladay Ceramic Studios 

Dodge City, Kans. 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Share Your 


Bright Ideas 


CM pays $1 to $5 tor suggestions used in this column. Send yours 
today along with photos or sketches if applicable. All items carefully 
considered. (We regret we cannot acknowledge or return items 


which are not used.) 
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BEAUTY 
BY THE 
RUSHFUL 





. 


QUALITY HAS NO SUBSTITUTE! 


Ceramic Color Manufacturers 


Re-Ward 


IMITATED 
BUT NEVER 
DUPLICATED 











in 


itated i 


imi 


Re-Ward’s products are the most 


the nation today— 


REASON? QUALITY 


OF COURSE 
Tru-Tone — the nations most popular under- 


glaze demanded by those who want the Best. @ 


VELVET—The beautiful modern dull finish. 
The two together give you *Ceramascope! 


*Designs with Instructions $1.25 Set. 
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Now...No Need to Compromise! 


E MOMENT you sit at the 
new Foster Potter’s Wheel 
—you get the feeling that now, 
for the first time, you did not 
have to compromise —you know 
you are working with the finest 
tool a pottery craftsman can 
have—a complement to the 
best work of the serious artist 
—expert aid for the novice, 
amateur and student. 
Your unique sitting position at 
the Foster Wheel permits you 
to work in an equilibrant pos- 
ture that is relaxed, restful and 
allows the utmost freedom of 
the hands and arms. 
The rugged massive construc- 
tion of the Foster Wheel is far 


@ TRAY—Three coats of 
vitreous porcelain en- 
amel water tight—easy 
to clean—shelf at rear. 


HEAD—Twelve inch— 
reinforced, cast alumi- 
num throwing head— 
removable driving key. 


SEAT—Roomy—con- 
toured for comfort— 
ieather covered—ad- 
justable for height. 


SHAFT—One_ piece— 
hydraulically formed 
steel, one inch diameter 
—machine tolerance to 


@ FRAME—AIll steel— 
electrically welded con- 
struction. 


FLYWHEEL — Cast iron— 
finely engineered for 
balanced weight — 
instant precision con- 
trol—silent smooth, sen- 
sitive operation. 


KICKBAR—Solid steel 
—free moving bar— 
Liel 9 dj tak l for 
height—easily convert- 
ed from standard left to 
right foot operation. 





BEARINGS— Shaft in 
self aligning ball bear- 
ing suspension—other 
bearings all Oilite. 


superior to the heaviest de- £.002. 


mands of constant wear and 
use. It alone meets all stand- 
ards of both artist and engineer. 


e € 
rovin ceramics 
7456 Fenton « Dearborn, Mich. » Phone Logan 3-2906 


*20 inch throwing head 
available at $25.00. 


FINISH—The tray in 
brilliant yellow—the 
frame in attractive mat 
black. 


ao 


POTTER'S WHEEL 


Weight 250 pounds — Price FOB 
River Rouge, Michigan $179.50— 
Crating charge $8.50—Read the full 
story of the new Foster Wheel in 
the September issue of Ceramics 
Monthly Magazine, page 7. 





FOR THE BEST 


invest in BELL'S Porcelain 
White Orchid Porcelain Slip 


WHITER THAN WHITE 
TERRIFIC PLASTICITY 
HIGHEST TRANSLUCENCY 
and of course the texture of the bisque is superbly smooth. 


Ask for White Orchid slip at our dealers. 


NORWEST NOVELTY CO. ILLINI CERAMIC SERVICE 
15431 Plymouth Rd. 163 W. Illinois St. 
Detroit 27, Mich. Chicago 10, Ill. 


TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. REYSHO STUDIO 
3517 Riverside Dr. W. 11th at John St. 


Dayton 5, Ohio Anderson, Ind. 
a i: 
Sa 


BELL CERAMICS, INC. 


Morris Plains, N 


Declersh:ips oper—write for particulars 
Send 20c for new catalog 


Many new molds 


ve Rt.202 





WE CALL IT 


THE MAGIC STICK 


YOU'LL CALL IT 


WONDERFUL 


Here at last is a real 
gold eraser, Rubs off gold 
as easily as you erase a 
pencil line, yet is harmless 
to glaze or to your hands. 


Price $1.25 each* 
* Studios write for discounts 


*Minimum mail orders $5 


Total 


5. PAUL WARD, INC. 


601 MISSION STREET 
SOUTH PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
Tels: S¥camore 9-2131 — PYramid 1-2552 
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graffito Decoration 


scratch and scrape ... 


by PAUL P. HATGIL 






ecause it lends itself to honest and direct expression, sgraffito has become 
one of the most popular means of decorating clay. The technique, as 
old as the potter’s craft, consists of totally or partially covering the clay form 
with a contrasting-colored slip, glaze, underglaze, engobe or other coating; 
and then scratching through or scraping away areas of this layer, thus re- 
vealing the clay body. 

The incising may be done on a clay form that is leather hard, bone dry 
or bisque fired. There is a general feeling that better sgraffito is obtained from 





ereen ware; that the linear incision 
or pattern reflects a more spontaneous 
and expressive quality due to the in- 
consistent depth of line that occurs 
when you occasionally cut into the 
clay form. 

To insure clean, precise lines, a 
clay body without grog is suggested. 
The opposite effect can be gained, of 
course, by adding grog to give the 
piece a more earthy effect. Various 
wire tools, either pointed or blunt, 
are used for incising, depending on 
the kind of lines you want to make. 
Whether you buy the tools or make 
them yourself, the edges can be al- 
tered to suit your purpose by grind- 
ing on an emory wheel—a tooth on 
the end of a tool, for example, gives 
an interesting line effect. 

The selection of the slip (or other 
coating) to be used is very important 
for it must adjust completely to the 
shrinkage that may take place if it is 
applied to leather-hard ware. If the 
difference is great, the slip will peel, 
because the body will undergo greater 
shrinkage; for this reason, there is an 
advantage in applying the engobe at 
the bone-dry stage. It may be applied 
by spraying, painting with a brush, or 
by dipping; care must be exercised if 
dipping is used, because sudden wet- 
ting of a thin form can cause cracking. 

Adding a frit such as G-23 or G-24 
to a slip (see page 36) until the 
proper mat has been obtained will 
result in a workable slip-glaze. The 
term, slip-glaze, is used because it is 
sometimes desirable for the slip to 
mature during the bisque firing. Of 
course it need not mature if a glaze 
is to be applied for the second firing, 
but the results are more effective, 
pleasing and clear if the engobe ma- 
tures in the initial firing. A very light 
coat of transparent or semi-mat glaze 
can be applied for the second firing 
to seal the body and prevent absorp- 
tion. 

Color may be added to the engobe 
to achieve contrast with the form. 
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IT'S DONE: 
scratch and/or scrape a decoration through 
a surface layer of slip or other material, 


HOW Sgraffito means to 


revealing a different-colored clay body. 


Here, the piece, cleaned of dust with a 


The amount of color must be heavy 
enough to allow it to bleed through 
to the cover glaze. If a texture is de- 
sired, ilmenite may be added to ob- 
tain a stone quality. 

Recipes for coatings on which 
sgraffito will work well are given on 
Page 36. These may serve as a be- 
ginning to further investigation since 
firing and working conditions differ 
in each case. For the cover glaze a 
transparent or glossy glaze might be 
selected with large amounts of cal- 
cium, zinc, barium or magnesium sub- 





& 





DECORATED vase by the author shows re- 
suli of sgraffito technique demonstrated 
below. Overall glaze is thin, transparent. 


BOWL by Hatgill illustrates the same tech- 
nique used quite simply for a bird decora- 
tion. Dark shapes are in brown slip painted 
directly on the clay body. The lines were 
scratched through the slip, and the piece 
covered overall with a 


semi-mat glaze. 





sponge, is given a uniform coating, in this 
case with a spray gun. Lines are scratched 
in a variety of direction, depth and spacing; 
scraping exposes more of the body. Decora- 


tion must fit the form, author cautions. 
stituted for the lead until the desired 
surface texture is achieved. Sgraffito 
can also be covered with a thin coat 
of transparent glaze for the second 
firing; in this way the mat-ness of the 
slip is retained and the linear incision 
or cut-away area is provided with a 
gloss. 

The ceramist can, by conducting 
trials with body and materials, solve 
his individual problems. But it is only 
through a sound understanding of the 
principles of design that he can 


(Please turn to Page 36) 
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models and molds 


1. CREATIVE FORM 


by DOROTHY PERKINS 


Ceramics cast in molds can be as creative in form 
as ware produced by any other method, claims 
Dorothy Perkins, the teacher and writer well 
known to CM readers. With great authority and 
genuine simplicity, she reveals the mysteries of 
mold- and model-making in a series of articles to 
appear in this magazine, the following being the 
first. She sets the stage below and then, in sub- 
sequent articles, goes on to cover the subject more 
fully and explicitly than has yet been done in any publication to our 
knowledge. With text and illustrations, she shows how to make two 
types of molds for symmetrical forms and two for irregular forms, 
how to change the shape of ware (if you wish) after it is cast, how 
to handle slip for casting. And, in so doing, she inevitably teaches us 
how to work with plaster—a valuable asset for the ceramist.—Ed. 





Pie is more than one way of arriving at creative form although many pot- 
ters have long held the strong conviction that throwing on the wheel is 
the only way of doing it. Creativity does not depend on the method by which 
the form is produced but on the craftsman’s experience and control. The wider 
his experience, the greater his control, the more generally pleasing his forms 
may be. Because sensitive control is possible in making models and molds, cast 
ware can be just as pleasing in form as ware made by any other method. 


My purpose, in this series of articles, is to show that creative form is pos- 
sible in molded ware. Various methods of model- and mold-making, of casting 
with slip and other procedures will be described, with emphasis on the possi- 
bilities for realizing creative forms which will strike a response in the beholder. 

Before proceeding to the ways and means of producing cast forms, how- 
ever, it might be well to consider the term, creative, and what we mean by it. 
According to the dictionary, the word means having the power to create; pro- 
ductive. When we describe an artist or his work as creative, we actually express 
judgments based primarily on our individual backgrounds. The varied works 
of Picasso, for example, impress many people as no more creative than the 
scrawls of a small child; to others, his work is the expression of the most creative 
artist of our time. Our opinions of his experiments reflect quite accurately our 
personal struggles. 

When creative is applied to form, which does not have the physical power 
to create, the meaning may become: that which a form is able to produce in 
the beholder. Creative, as applied to form, thus comes to depend on the ex- 
perience the viewer brings to the matter. Is the difference between creative 
and non-creative form, then, in the pot, in the potter who fashioned it, or in the 
beholder? While all three may be essential to the realization of creative form, 
it would appear that the role of the beholder (as the final judge) is very strong. 

Whatever our views about the use of the term, creative, most potters 
would be willing to agree tiuat form is of importance in realizing a “good’’ pot. 
Our ideas as to what is good change through the years according to our way 
of life and individual growth. Many shapes which would have been acceptable 
a century ago are now frowned on—just as many of today’s would not have 
been acceptable then. Just so, a form which held particular appeal for an in- 
dividual potter ten years ago does not hold the identical appeal for him today 
if he has grown through the decade. Man’s way is a way of change: his views 
enlarge through cumulative experience. Because of this, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that any set of laws or rules can be formulated which will tell everyone 
“this is good form—that is bad.” Each potter knows what pleases him—that 
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ASH TRAY by the author is cast ware, 








Models for irregular shapes, such as this 
one, are built up by hand from either plas- 
ter or clay. The process is one of several 
to be described in detail in this series. 


PIN TEMPLATE method of model-making is 
used for round forms which have the widest 
diameter at the lip and no undercuts, like 
breaktast items at right. A model is shaped 
in soft plaster by the pin template (below). 
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VARIETY of form possible in cast ware 
is suggested by these vases and pitchers. 
The models were shaped by horizontal tem- 
plates, a method used for forms which have 
undercuts. All pieces shown here, the au- 
thor’s ash tray~ éxcepted, are the work of 
students. at Rhode Island School of Design. 
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which is directly attributable to his own experience. Regardless of his view- 
point on form; the importance of form in itself is a substantial fact. 


This being true—that form is important—then the matter of arriving at 
the form is open to a wide range of possibilities; the mechanics of evolving 
form do not assume undue importance. Some painters, for example, like to 
begin their work with carefully done drawings while others begin by working 
directly with color areas. Some sculptors prefer to build up to a form; others 
like to work in wood and stone, cutting down to free the desired shape. The 
aim is, in each case, a pleasing finished work. 

Pottery, too, offers different ways of going about things. One way is “right” 
and another “wrong” only insofar as personal experience and preferences dic- 
tate. It is, in fact, to his credit when the artist is willing to accept the challenge 
of a “wrong” way. Through experimenting in unfamiliar areas, our back- 
grounds enlarge; our understanding grows. 

Why should making molds and casting ware be a wrong method for 
arriving at creative pottery? In addition to the possibilities for creativity and 
the stimulation of broadening experi- 
mentation, there appear to be other 
valid reasons for the potter’s consid- 
eration of model- and mold-making 
methods. Included among them may 
be the opportunity to: challenge the 
common belief that one-of-a-kind 
products are automatically more val- 
uable; allay fears that mold work has 
a detrimental effect on creativity; and 
design for the future—with mass pro- 
duction in mind—so that many may 
enjoy and own the creative product 
of the potter. Moreover, molds pro- 
vide quickly and easily made forms 
on which glaze and decorative treat- 
ments can be tried: one form can be 
used to give quick comparisons of 
various experiments, as a method of 
determining the combinations that 
will best express the potter’s intent. 

The photos on ‘these pages suggest 
some of the possibilities for experi- 
menting with the evolution of form 
through molds. The ware which is 
shown was cast in molds, the models 
for which were made by three diff- 
erent methods: pin template and hor- 
izontal template (for round forms, or 
forms made round and then altered) ; 
and solid handbuilding (for irregular 
forms). These methods of model- 
making permit constant control on 
the part of the designer. No one of 
them is so difficult or time-consuming 
as to discourage even a beginner; and 
the equipment need not be elaborate. 
Each method, as well as casting pro- 
cedures is to be described in full detail 
in subsequent articles. @ 


ALTERING cast forms is another of the 
creative ways of working to be explored in 
this series. At left, three vases cast in 
the same mold, only the first one retaining 
its original form. Bowls, below, are also 


examples of changing form offer casting. 
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a leading potter 
casts a critical eye 
on the shape of 


twelve cylindrical pots 
by F. CARLTON BALL 


Fundamentals of throwing 
pottery on the wheel have 
been demonstrated in pre- 
vious issues of CM where 
Tom Sellers has shown how 
to throw a bowl and a cylin- 
der, and how to cut a foot 
rim. Now we begin to con- 
sider form or good design. 
F. Carlton Ball, head of cer- 
amics at Southern Illinois 
University and a leading pot- 
ter (CM May 1953), has 
been invited to set forth some 
of his ideas on the subject. 
Here, he cautions both beginner and expert to be ever 
alert to the shape of the pottery they make.—Ed. 


Airing ideas about what is good design in pottery— 
what to look for in the way of form or shape or silhouette 
—can be helpful though it is difficult to put intuitive feel- 
ings into words, and potters are bound to disagree with 
one another’s ideas on the subject. It is good to become 
aware of what to strive for and what to avoid. It is 
healthy to become critical of your own work and that 
of others, to learn to analyze good and bad pots, and 
clarify your own ideas on design. 


The ideas (purely personal) presented here have to 
do with form. A series of cylinders were thrown on the 
wheel to serve specifically as illustrations; poor as well 
as good shapes were produced for comparison. The pots 
are made of a stoneware-type clay, glazed with a black 


semi-mat, and fired at cone 5. 


The shape of each cylinder was slightly exaggerated 
in throwing so that contrasts would be clear and distinct. 
And in wet clay, the lines were very sharp but less so 
after the shrinkage during drying and bisque-firing. The 
sharp contrast desired was dulled even more when the 
pieces were glazed and fired again. The mat glaze, ap- 
plied rather heavily, filled depressions and smoothed 
edges. 

This experience points up a lesson: a good glaze and 
excellent firing of a poor clay form can make what is 
actually mediocre pottery appear at first glance to be 
good. Defects are smoothed over and not as obvious. 
The glaze can focus attention so that poor form is not 
noticeable. It is easy to fool yourself—whether you are 
a beginner or an expert. But poor form cannot be hidden 
or improved by glaze if you look at a piece critically. 

Throwing these cylinders suggested another lesson: 
an expert thrower, because he has skill in shaping pots 
quickly and easily, can become complacent about his 
designs. His skill is apparent in his products; and this 
special touch of the maker’s ability and assurance is, 

(Please turn to Page 33) 
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Throwing 
| Tips 





Pulling a handle can hardly be 
called a “throwing-on-the-wheel tech- 
nique.” Handles are very important, 
however; and since we will go through 
the process of making a pitcher com- 
plete with spout and handle next 
month, it seems apropos now to cover 
in detail the method of pulling a 
handle. 

There are many ways to make a 
handle; but I prefer hand-pulling. 
This type of handle, in my opinion, 
best complements a thrown shape: 
it best retains its plastic quality. 

The clay is pulled down from a 
lump with a pressure very similar to 
that used when milking a cow. As it 
is pulled down, the clay is shaped 
in the right hand to the desired 
length, width, and thickness. Like 
milking, this is not a technique you 
master the first time you try it. With 
a little practice, however, you find 
that it is not difficult to do and that 
it is one of the most satisfying ways 
to make handles. 

The technique in detail is shown in 
the photographs. 








me 
ni 
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TO PULL A HANDLE 


by TOM SELLERS 


1. Start with a piece of well- 
wedged clay, which has been shaped 
by hand into a thick, stubby coil. This 
is grasped by the left hand which will 
act as the support; the right hand 
grasps the bottom part of the coil, 
squeezes slightly and pulls downward 
simultaneously to form a thick strand. 
This strand will become the handle. 
Since the right hand must be kept 
well lubricated with water during the 
pulling, it is advisable to work directly 
over a sink where running water is 
available. If this is inconvenient, you 
could work over a pan of water. 


For this starting process the entire 
right hand is used for the pulling. 


2. The pulling with gentle pressure 
continues. Always go back to the main 
lump of clay to start a new stroke and 
turn the lump around occasionally to 
insure a well-balanced shape—heavy 
at the top and gradually tapering at 
the bottom. 


3. When a tapered length of clay 
has been drawn from the lump, start 
squaring the handle between the 








thumb and forefinger by turning it 
often and working from all sides. Now 
with a little added pressure between 
the working fingers, the handle-to-be 
is gently flattened; the sides are given 
an occasional stroke to keep them 
straight and true. 

Remember to keep the clay well 
lubricated throughout the pulling pro- 
cess, but at the same time avoid water- 
soaking the clay. 


4. If a thick lump of clay develops 
at the bottom of the stroke, pinch it 
off between the thumb and forefinger 
and discard it. If left on during the 
pulling, it can cause the upper por- 
tion of the handle to become distorted 
as you work it. More clay is pulled 
down from the top lump to replace 
this discarded portion. 


5. When the handle has been pull- 
ed down to the desired length, width, 
and thickness, bend the bottom over 
to meet the lump and with light pres- 
sure fasten them together. This will 
hold the handle in shape until! it has 
become firm enough to hold its own 
shape while it is being applied to the 
piece for which it is intended. If the 
handle doesn’t retain its shape, it most 
probably means you have worked the 
clay too long and it is too water- 
soaked to use. In that case, the best 
thing to do is start over. 


6. When the handle is stiff enough 
to hold its shape (usually in from ten 
to 20 minutes), it is ready to be at- 
tached to the pot. Shown here are 
two handles, one in the process of 
being attached to a leather-hard pot, 
and the other standing by, in the 
event some difficulty is encountered. 


Gaining proficiency at pulling han- 
dles is only half the job. The handle 
has a task to perform: it must lift 
and balance the pot and it must en- 
hance its beauty. You will have to pay 
attention, then, to the size and shape 
of the handle. Make sure it is neither 
too heavy nor too slight for the size 
and character of the pot. And place 
it so it is aesthetically and function- 
ally satisfying. @ 

Next month, another full length, illustra- 
ted feature by Tom Sellers: how to 


throw a pitcher, form the spout and 
apply a pulled handle. 
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kachina 


dolls 


by PEG TOWNSEND 


Getting ideas and inspiration for creative endeavors 
in your art, craft or hobby is not always easy. This is no 
problem in the Southwest—our part of the country. The 
craftsmanship of the Southwest American Indian, his de- 
signs and vivid colors, are a strong influence in almost 
every activity; clothing, home decoration, jewelry—and, of 
course, ceramics. The Indians’ religious beliefs and cere- 
monial practices also fascinate the design- or craft-minded 
individual. Of particular interest is the Kachina doll. 
Miniatures, modeled after the Indians’ own creations, 
make perfect scatter pins, necklaces, and even earrings. 
And you don’t have to live in the Southwest to enjoy 
wearing a piece of “Indian jewelry.” You can make your 
own with ease. 

In my experience no piece of jewelry can spark con- 
versation as quickly as a miniature Kachina doll. If you 
want to hold your own in the conversation, the following 
background information should prove to be of interest 
to you. 

Since the first illustrated report on Kachinas made by 
the Smithsonian Institute in 1894, a growing number of 
people have become interested in the Hopi Indians and 
their delightful carved and painted Kachina dolls. For 
years collectors have treasured them without being able 
to learn much about them. Today it is known that the 
Kachina is an Indian supernatural 
being who plays a role somewhat 
similar to that of a saint in a Chris- 
tian religion. Many of the Pueblo 
Indians, particularly the Hopi and 
Zuni, have ceremonies in which 
masked men called Kachinas play 
an important role. When a Hopi 
man places a mask upon his head 
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and wears the appropriate costume and body paint, he be- 
lieves that he has lost his personal identity and has received 
the spirit of the Kachina he is supposed to represent. The 
Hopis believe that a Kachina can carry prayers of the peo- 
ple to the gods. Usually, Kachinas are the spirits of very 
good men, but not always: some represent demons or ogres. 

The Kachina doll is a small representation of the 
Kachina which, as explained above, is the name for either 
the supernatural being or the masked impersonator. These 
are given to Indian children not as toys but as objects to 
be treasured and studied. Relatives «make dolls in the 
likeness of the Kachinas that will take part in the various 
ceremonies; and these are carefully studied by the chil- 
dren, as part of their religious training, so that they will 
be thoroughly familiar with the appearance of the dif- 
ferent spirits. The Hopi children believe in Kachinas as 
firmly as some children believe in Santa Claus. Many odd 
opinions about Kachina dolls have been voiced by white 
men, but the simple explanation is that the dolls are 
merely objects used in the education of the Indian child. 
Hundreds of Kachinas are acknowledged by the Hopis 
and often new characters are invented. (If you are lured 
to search for further details on the subject, you will find 
the book, “Kachina Dolls,’ by Harold S. Colton, pub- 
lished by the University of New Mexico Press, of interest. 
The information given above is extracted from this book.) 

In making your Kachina dolls for costume jewelry, 
remember to transpose the shape into one suitable for clay. 
The Indians’ doll is invariably carved in wood and in- 
cludes details and appendages not practical in clay. Tuck 
the arms in at the sides; use skirts to eliminate the need 
for (easily broken) legs; and above all invent your own 
Kachina—don’t copy a specific Indian Kachina. For guid- 
ance the following text and illustrations may be helpful. 
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1, EARRING TO BE—just removed from press mold 





3. TRY FOR SIZE—about one inch tall after shrinkage 


FIRST MAKE A MODEL... 

The press mold technique is best suited for these very 
small pieces. First, the figure is carefully modeled in clay. 
Remember the piece will shrink in drying and firing so 
make the original model slightly larger than you want the 
finished piece to be. The model, necessarily, will be flat 
at the back since only the front or face of the figure 
can be reproduced in a one-piece press mold. Be sure to 
avoid undercuts in the model; they would prevent release 
of the clay from the mold. Great care and a light touch 
must be used in working with these small pieces. 


THEN A PRESS MOLD 

When all of the necessary detail is completed, a wall 
of clay or cardboard is built up around the tiny model and 
plaster is poured over to form the press mold. Another 
press mold is, of course, made for each different figure. 


PRESS SOFT CLAY, TRIM 

For pressing in the mold, use a soft clay so that all the 
details will be picked up. Or you can use a thickened cast- 
ing slip which { find works quite well. Photograph 1 shows 
a doll which has just been removed from the mold and is 
ready for trimming and sharpening of details. A long cor- 
sage pin or a similar tool makes trimming easy; you 
smooth the clay with a damp, square-end brush. 


DECORATE WITH STRONG COLOR 
When the pieces are thoroughly dry, they are decor- 
ated (see photo 2). I prefer to use underglazes because of 
the wide variety of strong colors that are available. 
Sgraffito through the underglaze finishes the decoration. 
The pieces are covered over-all with clear glaze, and 
fired. One firing only is desirable for such small objects. 
Avoid handling these miniatures unnecessarily. Lay 
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2. DECORATED with strong colors—then clear glazed 





4. FINAL TOUCH—feathers glued on, findings attached 


them on a sheet of waxed paper or foil for glazing and 
dab the glaze on with a well-filled brush. Leave them un- 
disturbed until you are sure they are dry, then pick them 
up on a flat knife blade and transfer to a small kiln- 
washed tile. If the glaze coating does not appear smooth, 
it can be smoothed or dusted off with a small, dry brush. 
If you prefer the faces to be dull, dust off some of the 
glaze or use a mat glaze. 

The backs of the pieces should be neatly finished. 
This is particularly desirable in a dangle earring where 
the back will show. I prefer to leave the screw-on earrings 
unglazed which makes them much easier to handle, elim- 
inating the need for stilting in the kiln. The dangle ear- 
rings are glazed all over and stilted on the very smallest 
wire-point stilts. 

To give you an idea of the actual size (photo 3) two 
pieces are shown with a ruler. You can see they are 
approximately 11% inches tall and will be even smaller 
after firing shrinkage. 

The finished pieces are shown in photo 4. Tiny 
feathers obtained from a local pet shop were glued to the 
backs and used to trim these off. 


ATTACH FINDINGS. 

For attaching the pin back or earscrew to a piece, 
I find a product called 410M plasticate works ideally. 
If you want a dangling earring, plan in advance—and 
drill a small hole in the leather-hard clay to accommodate 
the tiny eyelet which is to be glued in after the piece is 
decorated and fired (see Devil Kachina on facing page). 


The Indians’ colorful Kachina dolls have given me 
ever so many ideas for amusing and novel figures to be 
made with clay, glaze and, in some cases, feathers! Inspir- 
ation, I repeat, comes easy in our part of the country. © 
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ANIMAL 
ROUNDUP 


by PHIL ALLEN 


Gary (the zebra-builder of 
last month) invades the 
animal world again — this 
time to show how you can 
make small sculpture from 
a single slab of clay. It’s al- 
most as easy as the paper 
dolls that little girls make, 
and certainly a good deal 
more intriguing. You simply 
cut the flat clay to a pat- 
tern, bend it gently to shape 
and decorate. To demonstrate the method, Gary selects 
the high and the low of the animal kingdom—a giraffe 
and a turtle. 





1. He makes a paper pattern for each animal—for 
the giraffe, a shape that looks like a star with the points 
pulled out (the longest point is the neck) ; for the turtle, 
a rounded shape with legs, head and tail tucked close to 
the body. He lays the patterns on a slab of clay and cuts 
around them. For this method especially, the clay must 
be in just the right working condition, not too dry and 
not too wet. 





2. Under Gary’s gently coaxing fingers, the flat 
shapes take on personality. He has folded the giraffe 
outline over almost double. To be sure the long, slender 
neck won’t droop, he supports it temporarily with a block 
of clay, a piece of paper between the block and neck to 
prevent sticking. Giving the turtle a rounded shape has 
been merely a matter of bending body, legs and tail down, 
head up. Now sharp edges can be smoothed with a damp 
sponge. 


3. When completely dry, the pieces are bisque fired, 
then decorated. Using prepared underglazes, which work 
well on bisque, Gary brushes on appropriate markings for 
each animal, doing the tortoise-shell pattern in two colors. 
Finally, he covers the pieces with clear glaze and sets 
them aside for firing. 

The method of animal-making that Gary shows is a 
good one. You not only have just one piece of clay to 
handle in each case but you are almost forced to keep 
the shapes simple—therefore more appealing. 

Gary finds it hard to decide which part of the pro- 
cess he likes best—persuading a flat shape to become a 
rounded animal, or painting colored decorations (prefer- 
ably bright) on the clay. © 
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REPETITION OPPOSITION 


ELEMENTS, or principles, of good design are simplified in the 
One line is placed parallel to another — repeti- 
tion; in the next case, the lines are so-placed as to stop movement ot 
your eye and send it in another direction—opposition. Two plain 
crosses illustrate domination: in one case, the horizontal line is sub- 


sketches above. 


You study design in order to become 
more skillful at organizing, lines, 
masses and colors in fine relation- 
ships. As in any other endeavor, 
facility is gained through exercise 
—through repeated attempts to solve 
the problem at hand. It cannot 
be gotten from lectures or reading. 
You gain facility only by improving 
technique and constantly exercising 
the faculty of selective judgment. 

Spacing, as emphasized before in 
these decorating lessons, is the ground- 
work of all design. It is the frame or 
structure on which every arrangement 
is built; and good arrangements, from 
the beginning of time, have incor- 
porated certain elements which are 
five in number. In some instances, all 
the elements may not be present but 
usually most of them are represented. 
They are opposition, repetition, dom- 
ination, transition and radiation. 

These elements are not a recipe, 
however, and should not be used as a 
formula to produce good _ work. 
Though they are present .in all good 
art, good art will not necessarily re- 
sult from incorporating them in a 
scheme. This depends on sensitivity, 
discrimination and understanding. 

Repetition is probably the oldest of 
all the principles. Man from his ear- 
liest attempts has used it instinctively 
in producing any art form. Recurrence 
is constantly observed in nature; the 
rhythmic rising and setting of the 
sun, the ebb and flow of tides, the 
orderly fashion in which the seasons 
follow each other, the regularity of 
our breathing and heartbeats—these 
are only a few examples of repetitjon 
of which we are deeply aware. Repeti- 
tion can establish cadence or be used 
to reinforce the designer’s intention. It 
can be simulated as a kind of echo or 
used as actual duplication. 

Opposition is that principle which 
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FRAMEWORK FOR DESIGN 
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DOMINATION (subordination) 


neutralizing factor. 


gives variety as well as stimulation to 
line, mass and color arrangements. 
Its use can produce severity as well; 
and its overuse may result in violence. 
In linear schemes it stops movement 
in one direction and shifts the eye to 
another—a kind of subtraction. 
Doraination (or subordination) is a 
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SKILL—in ibs only with prac- 
tice. Experiment with different arrangements, 
keeping the principles of good design in 
mind. Such an exercise is demonstrated here 
with the same bowl used throughout, and 





DIFFERING effects are achieved simply 
by repeating, altering or opposing transi- 








APPEARING to. be different, the decora- 
tion here is merely the result of changing 
dark and light effects. The same Latin 
cross forms the framework with transitional 
lines added at the point of opposition and 
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TRANSITION RADIATION 


ordinate to the upright line giving a feeling of verticality; in the 
other, dominance is lost because the equal length of the arms is a 
Next, curving lines soften the opposing lines of 
the cross, achieving transition; and last, we see the principle of rad- 
iation at work in a magnetic sunburst effect. 


device for fixing attention and giving 
stability. The parts in any given 
scheme are related to one dominant 
element which determines the char- 
acter of the whole. In the Latin cross 
the horizontal member is subordinate 
to the upright member, giving a feel- 

(Please turn to Page 37) 
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space divisions established in every case 
by a variation of the Latin cross. On this 
framework are built decorations ranging from 
simple to intricate. Transitional line, alone, 
can make satisfactory decoration. 




















tional line, as well as by using dark and 
light arrangements in various ways. 


with light and dark brought into play. In 
the last example shown, the space areas 
created with transitional lines become the 


abstract bird which was shown in a preced- 
ing decoration lesson (December). 
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the underglaze 


decorating project 





Majolica Technique 


with prepared underglazes 


demonstrated by BEA MATNEY 


The majolica decorating technique will prove to be a 
new and interesting way to decorate if you have been 
limiting yourself to decorations made directly on the 
green ware or bisque surface followed by clear glazing. 
Also called in-glazing (March 1954), majolica, for our 
purpose, means decorating on top of an unfired glaze, 
then firing both glaze and 
decoration at the same time. 
This is an age-old method 
of decorating pottery and 
you quickly see that it can 
offer distinct advantages as 
well as unique effects. 

Of primary interest—you 
are not restricted to a clear, 
cover glaze (or one of the 
new clear mats) as when 
you are decorating directly 
on green ware or bisque. 
This point in itself can open 
new and wonderful possibilities: since you are decorating 
on top of the (unfired) glaze, the glaze can be of any 
color; it can be transparent, translucent or opaque; and 
it can have a high gloss or dull mat surface—or any 
stage in-between. 

The first step is to select the glaze on which you will 
decorate. It should be obvious that a glaze which would 
be quite fluid in the kiln, and run considerably, would 
not be ideally suited to this technique. Since the decora- 
tion would be in the glaze, instead of underneath it, it 
would flow with the glaze and distortion would result. In 
general, opaque glazes and mat glazes are the most suit- 
able for the majolica technique, because they are stiff, 
rather than runny, in the kiln. (Most commercial sup- 
pliers have a majolica glaze series which is, as the name 


The Procedure....... 








implies, especially prepared for this technique. ) 

Once the glaze is selected it can be applied to the 
piece by any of the standard glazing methods: dipping, 
brushing or spraying. When the glaze is dry you can ap- 
ply your decoration, although an intermediate step, 
generally recommended, is to spray a gum or syrup solu- 
tion on the glaze surface 
and decorate after it has 
dried. 

If the glaze has suspend- 
ing medium in it, this 
coating on the surface may 
not be necessary. You will 
be able to tell, however, 
after you have tried to dec- 
orate on the glaze. If the 
surface is very porous mak- 
ing brush work difficult, 
and if it powders off easily, 
the coating is essential. Use 
a solution of one of the commercial suspending agents 
(synthetic gum) or try a solution of white syrup (about 
one teaspoon dissolved in a cup of water). This surface 
coating should be sprayed on (a hand sprayer works fine) 
and the piece set aside to dry overnight before the dec- 
oration is attempted. Take care not to spray the solution 
too heavily; it can saturate the glaze and make it run. 

The best advice that can be offered at this point is, 
make tests on test tiles or scrap pieces before attempting 
to do finished work in this technique. Regardless of how 
much experience you have had, if you are trying a new 
combination of underglaze and glaze, try it on test pieces 
first. Although there is no inherent difficulty in the 
majolica method, you will find that things can go wrong. 
The underglaze and the glaze might not be compatible: 
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This is the second in a series of monthly articles on pre- 
pared underglazes—specifically for the hobby decorator. 


blistering could result or the color could be changed or 
destroyed. A glaze might run excessively, distorting your 
decoration. A color might fade and become lost in the 
glaze. These things and more should be observed and 
corrected before attempting finished work. Try all pos- 
sible combinations and keep a permanent record in writ- 
ing of what you use and what you observe. 

At the same time, try experimenting with different 
techniques. Decorate a test piece that has a coating of 
gum, and one that has no gum. Try dry brush techniques 
for possible different effects. Keep written notes on what 
you do and save all test pieces: if later on, you are look- 
ing for a certain effect you will be able to find it in your 
test piece file, complete with instructions on how it was 
obtained. Above all, be sure you exhaust all possible 
tests on scrap pieces before attempting a finished piece. 


You will discover that the majolica technique lends 
itself to each of your favorite underglaze techniques. The 
finished examples shown here involved brush as well 
as airbrush techniques. The shallow plate above is a 
brush decoration in many colors on a mat glaze; the free 
form ash tray on the facing page is an airbrush and brush 
decoration on a mat glaze; the low bowl (also on facing 
page) is a simple brush decoration in one color on a pale 
semi-mat glaze. 

Remember the alternate name for the majolica 
technique—in-glazing. This adequately distinguishes the 
method from overglaze and underglaze decorating, and 
pointedly describes the result: the decoration is in the 
glaze. @ 


......for the Majolica Technique 


A piece of green ware is cover- 
ed with glaze followed by a 
spray-coating of gum. The 
underglaze decoration is ap- 
plied to the dry surface and 
the piece fired for the first 
(and last) time—the body, 
glaze and decoration maturing 
together. Full details and many 
helpful hints for mastering this 
“in-glaze" technique are given 
in the accompanying text. 
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ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 
IDEA BOOK 












Now you can easily enjoy this 
fascinating, profitable craft with 
The Copper Shop's low-cost 
supplies. Complete enameling 
kit with approved, pyrex topped. 
visual firing unit only $14.95 
($16.95 West of Rockies). This 
efficient set contains everything 
needed to make pins, earrings, 
cuff links, ash trays, tie bars, 
and other jewelry-store quality 
items... .. 


Get professional results on your 
very first piece! The Copper 
Shop's FREE Idea-Book gives 
you step-by-step instructions in 
the latest procedures and tech- 
niques. This unique book also 
catalogues hundreds of exclus- 
ive, imaginative copper items 
that you will want for your own 
use and for resale. 


NO METAL WORKING NEED- 


No tedious cutting, piercing, 
shaping, or forming . .. all 
items are ready for immediate 
use. Spend all of your craft 
hours doing only the most 
pleasant, profitable part... 
the actual enameling! 


Included are: 
BRACELET KITS 
EARRINGS 
PENDANTS 
COMPACTS 
CIGARETTE CASES 
PILL BOXES 
ASH TRAYS 
TIE BARS 
CUFF LINKS 
FINDINGS 
KILNS 

TOOLS 
SUPPLIES 


The Copper Shop is famous for 
outstanding enameling ideas. 
Our new, 1955 illustrated Idea- 
Book lists scores of items never 
before offered. Send for your 
copy today! 











THE COPPER SHOP 


1812 EAST 13th STREET * DEPT. 34 
CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Children at the beach cast 
pails of packed, damp sand; 


and in the backyard sand 

sand-mold box they make forms with 
& sand and water. The tech- 
Ce@eraMiCS nique is one the ceramist 


can borrow from the young- 
sters because damp sand will 
hold its shape and support a sheet of clay. 

Sand is suitable for either drape or press types of 
molds. It will maintain its form for one pressing—the 
sand must be smoothed and repacked after each piece is 
taken from the mold. The technique is particularly feasible 
when you want to design forms to be cast in plaster. Vari- 
ations of form can be achieved quickly because the mold 
can be altered so easily. The fact that the sand can be 
used over and over is an advantage for people who work 
with limited facilities. 

Fine beach or lake sands make successful molds. The 
sand I use is 60-mesh core type which comes from a local 
iron foundry, and this kind of silica can be purchased 
from ceramic supply companies. But the sand used for 
concrete will not hold a form when dampened because it 
is too coarse. Fine sawdust has been tried with some 
success though it does not smooth easily, is spongy when 
damp and difficult to pack. 

Single-curved forms can easily be scooped out of damp 
sand but the medium will not assume complex forms or 
transfer decorative treatments. Complex curves usually 
break down when the sheet of clay is pressed in the mold. 
If sharp changes of direction are required, the addition of 
3 to 5 per cent bentonite will make the sand stronger 
and more cohesive. Such a small proportion does not pre- 
clude re-using the sand; and both dry sand and bentonite 
can be passed w:.thout difficulty through a coarse strainer. 
By increasing the amount of bentonite, you can make a 
mold which is quite hard; and you can harden it quickly 
by drying it under a heat lamp. Sand molds without ben- 
tonite, however, should not be put under a lamp because 
dry sand will not hold its shape. 

Making pottery in sand molds is a simple process but 
a few suggestions may be helpful. The sand should be 
damp enough to remain compressed when squeezed; you 
pack it tightly in a box before scooping out the mold. The 
slab of clay should be rolled thinner than you want the pot 
to be because the clay will thicken when pressed into the 
mold. It is easier to pick up the slab and prevent stretch- 
ing the clay if you lift it on the cloth on which it was 
rolled. When the pot is air dry it is important to remove 
all sand from the surface that was in contact with the 
mold. Such foreign matter can cause trouble such as 
shivering (wrinkling) of glaze. (Does some reader know 
of a material which has the forming characteristics of 
sand but will burn out in the kiln, leaving the surface 
ready for glazing?) 

Sand-mold pottery is subject to the usual limitations 
of clay itself. The simple method of supporting clay de- 
scribea here should be used with respect for both of the 
materials involved. When properly employed, the method 
is not a short-cut but another way of making ceramics.— 
W. P. Daley, N. Y. State Teachers College, New Paltz, N.Y. 
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shape the mold by stroking 
sand with a rubber kidney 


i eae 


lay the slab in the mold; re- 
move cloth used for lifting 





cut off excess clay; then let 
the form sit until it is firm 
















roll a slab of clay thinner 
than you want the wall to be 





gently press clay into mold 
and smooth with rubber kidney 





remove all sand, smooth edges, 
and decorate if you wish to 
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homemade 


strainer 





Strainers are essential to anyone working with cast- 
ing slip, glaze and clay. Coffee-can strainers are not hard 
to make, especially in schools, where the school shop offers 
all necessary equipment. 


1. Remove the metal band from the top of the can. 


2. Make a 1/8-inch fold at the side opposite the seam, 
squeeze tight with pliers to flatten it. This fold reduces 








the diameter of the can so it will nest conveniently in 
another can when in use. 


3. Cut the screen about %-inch smaller than the re- 
duced diameter of the can. Center the screen over the 
opening, bend the surplus over the edge, and make cuts 
every few inches along the bent edge so it can overlap it- 
self when placed in position. 


4. Cut out the bottom of the can (it will be the top of 
the strainer). Scrape and tin the inset groove around the 
can: this inset makes a natural seat for the screen. Place 
the screen in position, bent edge facing the bottom, and 
fix in place with a retaining ring of copper or brass wire 
which has been cleaned and tinned. Now solder the screen 
wire in place. Use a liberal amount of flux, and pull the 
screen tight each time you solder a section. Trim the edge 
of the screen, file and smooth with emery paper. Finally,— 
clean all exposed metal and cover with a generous coating 
of lacquer to prevent rusting. —Kenneth Gogel, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 





You can't go wrong with 


WONFIRE 


fool-proof liquid glazes 


No other liquid glazes have the brushability, the 
intense colors, the high lustre or the flexibility* 


of WONFIRE. 


*IT 1S IMPOSSIBLE TO TURN OUT AN UNSATISFACTORY 
PIECE WHEN YOU USE WONFIRE. APPLY IT TO GREEN- 
WARE, BISQUE OR EVEN GLAZED WARE—FIRE IT AND 
YOU'RE FINISHED! IF FOR SOME REASON THE RESULTS 
ARE NOT SUITABLE, SIMPLY RE-APPLY WONFIRE AND 
FIRE AGAIN. 


BECAUSE WONFIRE Is FLEXIBLE ENOUGH TO BE USED 
EVEN ON GLAZED WARE—YOUR PIECE IS NEVER REALLY 
‘* FINISHED. ** 


Try WONFIRE soon... you'll become an ardent user! 


SPECIALIZED CERAMICS CORP. 
200 West Third St., Plainfield, N. J. 


NEW WONFIRE DISTRIBUTOR: Rountree Ceramic Supplies 
107 East Market St. Road 
Highland, Texas 
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... The new CRAFTOOL Electric Variable 
Speed Wheel... the first and only quality 
electric Potters Wheel of such a moderate 
price. Not a small flimsy table model ~ but 
a sturdy, full-size, completely self-contained, 
fully equipped and highly sensitive floor 
model unit. No makeshift benches or tables 
necessary. 

Precision engineered, the versatile CRAFTOOL 
Electric Wheel has all the superior features 
that make it the ideal creative medium for 
hobbyists, professional ceramists and students. 


““e Heavy Tension-Bolted. Steel 
Construction @ Needs Only 22 in. Sq. 

Floor Space @ Foot.Control Varies Speed From ' 
‘30 to 160 RPM @ 10” Reversibte Cast. Aluminum 
Throw Hedd /e 5,” Spindle Mounted in Oversize 

Bearings @ Adjustable Arm Rest @ Large 
’ Removable Plastic Tray and Water Pan .@ Quiet, 
Vibrationless Dependable Performance 
with belt ullgys, and stand 
~~ $98.50 ard Pres pining 
4 HP bronze-bearing motor $1 5.95 
Pe ms $19.75 
F.0.B. FACTORY 


Cc ee 
portions. dtr CRAFTOOLS 


Dept.CM 401 BROADWAY NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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KKKK KKK KKK 


When hobbyists, teachers & studio owners 
enter our shop their first words are . . . “Got 
any NEW NUMBERS?” It is our pleasure then 
to reply ... “Hundreds of them ... just re- 
ceived 50 cartons today!” 


For this answer we wish to salute the mold manufacturers. Their 
magnificent work in creating and releasing new numbers periodically 
sparks all of us with more enthusiasm to delve further. Here's hoping 
in 1955 the following mold designers and manufacturers will surpass 
any previous achievement: 


Alberta's Ceramics Newell Studio 

Bell Ceramics Lone Star 

Christine's Mallory Ceramics 
Conville Ceramics Don Ruth Plaster Shop 
California Cer. Mold Co. E. Robertson's Co. 
Chas. W. Coulton Ludwig Schmid 
Florence Cox Stewart Mold Co. 
Duncan Ceramic Studio Roder Studio 


Fairchild's 

Grayson Ceramics 

Holland Mold Shop 

J & M Studio 

Edith King Originals 

Lorraine's Ceramics 
Distributor for Re-Ward Colors 


We musi MOVE .. . removal sale soon on MOLDS. 


NORWEST NOVELTY COMPANY 


15431 Plymouth Rd. e Detroit, Michigan 


Loma Studio 
Peiper Ceramics 
Howard Tose 
Village Studio 
Willoughby 








JUST PLUG IN THIS AMAZING NEW KILN 


Think of it! You save time, trouble and money 


ONLY 
when you test your glazes. Now you can ex- ‘] 9% 


periment with new glaze effects and gloze 
your biscuit ware the same day. Excellent 
for small pieces or jewelry. 


FOB New York 





Note these specifications: Kanthal Al Element —Babcock- 
Wilcox Fire Brick—Interior size 6 x 6 x 41 in. 12 Amperes. 


Send check or money order to Dealer inquiries invited 


UNITED ARTIST MATERIALS CO. 


DRAFTING AND DISPLAY PRODUCTS 
9, N.Y; 





ARTISTS 
32 WEST 53rd .ST., NEW YORK 
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glaze defect: 


crawling 


This is a glaze defect 
called crawling: the glaze pulls away from the body, leav- 


Not a pretty picture, is it? 


ing some areas exposed—unglazed. If you are making 
your own glazes there can be any number of reasons for 
this defect turning up on some of your ware (CM August, 
1953). If you use commercial glazes, the difficulty stems 
from one basic source: poor bond between the dry glaze 
and the clay surface. In other words, the glaze doesn’t 
have a firm foothold on the ware and when it starts to j 
melt in the kiln it draws up very much like water on a 
waxed surface. 

What causes the poor bond? There are a variety of 
reasons but the worst offender is dirty ware. Whether 
green ware or bisque, your pieces cannot be allowed to sit 
around (collecting dust) without having crawling show up 
in the glaze firing often enough to keep you unhappy. And 
excessive handling of ware with sweaty or oily hands can 
deposit enough film on the surface to repel the glaze and 
promote crawling. 

The best practice is to keep ware dust-free until it is 
ready for glazing, by keeping it either in a tightly closed 
cupboard or under an air-tight covering of plastic. Plastic 
bags are particularly handy; or you can use plastic sheets, 
carefully draped around the ware and held together with 
spring-type clothes pins. 

Immediately before glazing, carefully wipe the piece 
with a damp sponge. Clay dust, coming from the piece 
itself, can also cause difficulties, so surface sponging is 
always advisable. 

Once glazed, the piece need not be covered. Any dust 
or dirt settling on the surface will burn off in the kiln 
without ill effect on the glaze. 








Rubber resist decorating— 
called mask by the commer- 
brush cleaner cial suppliers—is interesting 
and effective. If, however, 
any of the mask (liquid rub- 
ber—a form of liquid latex) 
i is allowed to dry in the 
decorating brush, that brush is ruined 
forever. Cleaning the brush 
immediately with diluted 
household ammonia is the generally recommended proced- 
ure; however, the rubber is not always completely removed 
and a small film can bind the bristles and ruin the brush. 
I have found the following procedure to be foolproof: 

1, Choose a long bristle brush and use it only for rub- 
ber resist or mask work. 

2. Before attempting to use it, soak it carefully in 
glycerine. When the glycerine has penetrated completely, 
squeeze the bristles lightly between the thumb and fore- 
finger and scrape the bottom half between the fingernails 
to remove more of the glycerine. 

3. Dip in the liquid rubber and use as you normally 
would. 

4. When you are finished, clean the brush immediately 
in a 50-50 solution of household ammonia and water.— 
B. M., Celumbus, Ohio. 


for mask 
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This can happen to you— 
if you don’t use proper care 
in working with clay. When 
using any of the clay build- 

° ing techniques which require 

uncoiled one piece of clay to be joined 

to another, you must be sure 

clay coils the clay is well-worked to- 

gether at the joins. Poor 

contact between coils, slabs, 

sculptured pieces, or what- 

ever your project might re- 

quire, can result in a broken piece during drying or firing, 
or even months or years after a piece is put into service. 





The large jar shown here falls into the latter category; 
it seemed perfectly sound and was used for several years. 
But when it was being lifted one day, it came apart as 
shown. This is a coil-built piece, and close inspection shows 
that where the break occurred there was intimate contact 
between the clay coils at only two rather narrow points 
(indicated with arrows): the coils had never actually 
been welded around the rest of this circle. A very thin 
skin around the outside and inside, formed when the coils 
were thumbed together, helped to hold the pot intact 
through drying and firing. If it had been a small light- 
weight pot, it might have held indefinitely. 


How to avoid such disappointment? Follow the basic 
rules for handling clay, particularly when building with 
coils. Make sure the clay is sufficiently plastic so that 
when one coil is laid on another it really sticks. It also 
helps if you roughen and moisten the surface to which 
you are adding the coil. Thumb the walls together, using 
pressure so that you really do weld the sections of clay 
rather than merely smooth a thin skin over the inside and 
outside surface. If there is some question about the clay’s 
plasticity and ability of the coils to stick to each other, 
join them with slip. Make a thick clay slip (a paste made 
by adding water to the same clay) and brush a generous 
amount between the coils. This will help insure a strong 
bond.—M. E., New York, N. Y. 








SORRY 


lt is with mixed emotions that we report a sellout of 
the January 1955 issue of CM. The issue was sold out 
before we went to press with this number. However . . 


++ The following back issues of Ceramics Monthly are 
still available at 60c per copy (Ohio Residents add 
3% sales tax). We Pay Postage. Please send check or 
money order with list of back issues desired. 


1953—April, July, August, September, October, November, 
December. 


1954—January, February, March, April, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November, December. 
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* 
Acclaimed 


Professionals 
for 
Performance! 


* 


This Nationally 
\\ Recognized 

The | Ong oe Power-Driven 

Precision Wheel 


4) Cost, variable oe only $57.50 


/\ 


ow KK (Shipped complete, 
Ol ery N Less Motor) 
‘a * 


Ideal for school, studio, home use . . . The famous B & | 
Pottery Maker, first in the field, is still first in value and in 
price! Simple operation, rugged construction, with all the 
versatility required by professional workers! Many built-in 
features . . . ADJUSTABLE arm rests; BUILT-IN water con- 
tainer; VARIABLE speed drive; QUIET bronze and babbit 
bearings; ADJUSTABLE foot-pedal control; UNUSUAL size 
range. 

Before you buy, Write B & |. . . get full, free details; Point- 
by-point, we challenge comparison on QUALITY features . 
Our price is still the best in the field! 

B & | Pottery Maker shipped complete, less motor, f.0.b. 
factory, Burlington, Wisconsin, for only $57.50. 


B & I Mfg. Co., Dept. C, Burlington, Wisc. 


“Originators and Makers of famous B- & I GEM MAKERS” 











Amish Family 


This new mold of an Amish Family was created by 
our own craftsmen, with a large and small bench to 
match. Each mold can be had separately, and the 
small bench will hold two figures. All or part of this 
Amish Family cen be mounted with our Television 
Lamp #459. 


H-478 Amish Man, H-479 Amish Womon, H-480 
Amish Boy, H-481 Amish Girl, H-482 Small Bench, 
H-483 Large Bench 


Ask for our FREE catalog. 


holland mold shop 


1040 Penna. Ave. 2-7032 Trenton, N. J. 
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Exciting, New 
Ludwig Schmid 
Molds! 





Yes, these exquisite tea cups and 
saucers will really move fast! Delicate- 
ly modeled by the artist whose molds 
have proven sales appeal. Order to- 
day! Catalog $1.00 which will be re- 


funded to you on first mold order. 


LUDIWG SCHMID 
arf ceramic studio 
838 Genessee St., Trenton, N. J. 











NO MORE LOST SPACE 


Fire your Tiles with assurance 
ANY SIZE OR SHAPE—HOLDS 8 TILES 








Winthrop TILE SETTER 
onty $3.95 5 me 
e REAL-REAL 


BRUSH-ON ew 


bp an FLAME RED 


CONE 06—Brilliant—Fire it with your 
other glazes---won't burn out 4-OZ. Boi- 
tle $1.00 ea. plus 25c postage 

PRICE LIST ON REQUEST 


for the finest Quality 
Underglazes - Glazes and 
Complete (are Supplies 


WINTHROP ceramic supply 


COMPANY 





99 








ARYLANLTI 
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% The Overglaze Page 





From the many inquiries on how to 
decorate glass, I conclude there is a 
general opinion that the technique is 
difficult and that special instructions 
are needed for accomplishment. This 
is not true if you know how to deco- 
rate china. The painting and firing of 
glass is very similar to that of china. 
You just follow the very same rules 
in all techniques except that you must 
use pigments which are prepared 
specifically for glass. With a few ex- 
ceptions and some extra precautions 
in firing, the decorating of glass is ex- 
ecuted exactly like that of china. 

The colors are similar but those 
for glass contain the additional flux 
necessary for melting at a much lower 
temperature. Since glass will not with- 
stand as hard a fire as china, the pig- 
ments must be of such a quality as to 
mature at the glass-firing tempera- 
ture. Lusters, pure metals, mineral 
colors and enamels are made especial- 
ly for glass painting. Do not try to use 
overglaze supplies prepared for deco- 
rating china because the colors will 
neither mature nor be permanent. 

There are some extra rules for ap- 
plying designs and for mediums ap- 
propriate to various types and styles 
of glass. There are also some supplies 
not comparable to those used on 
china, such as the ices and frosting 
mediums. Glass is more difficult to 
decorate because of its transparency, 
and defects in the painting are more 
obvious. Glass is also more difficult to 
fire because of the danger of melting. 
The firing range, for the annealment 
of the paint, is very short in com- 
parison to china. There is no leeway 
for extra minutes in time, or for guess- 
work. We will have a detailed article 
on the firing of glass very soon. 


THE HOLST NOTEBOOK 

# I have a selection of hard enamels. 
What are they for? 

For enamel painting on hard china 
such as imported German, French 
and Japanese. Use with discretion 
and sparingly on dinnerware since it 
is not very practical. 


@ Can the metal overglazes be mixed 
together for different effects? 


All metals can be mixed with each 


by ZENA S. HOLST 


DECORATING GLASS 


other for change in color, except that 
the fluxed and unfluxed compounds 
must not be intermixed. Experiment- 
ing with leftover metals by mixing 
them together will produce some 
beautiful bronze effects, sometimes 
bluish tones and often rose-colored. 
Green gold can be made by mixing 
one part paste silver to two parts gold. 
Two parts silver and one part gold 
make a platinum that is quite ser- 
viceable on dinnerware. Dilute left- 
over liquid metals with oil of laven- 
der or luster essence and add to lus- 
ters for new colors. There is an 
amount in “empty” metal bottles suf- 
ficient to add to mother-of-pearl. It 
is wise to run tests through the kiln to 
discover the final color: a lovely 
pearl blue might result; again, it 
might be gray, lavender or pink pearl. 


& What is “Aufsetzweiss?” 

A form of white enamel already 
prepared in paste form (in a tube). 
It is very hard in quality; that is, un- 
fluxed; and can only be used for re- 
lief decoration on very hard porcelain 
(china) ware. 


#& I was taught to use lamb’s wool in- 
stead of cotton in silk pads but I never 
get a decent background. 

Medicated cotton is softer and free 
from lumps. I do not like lamb’s wool 
as it is not as resilient. You will do 
much better with cotton in the pads. 


& What is the difference between paint- 
ing metals on glazed ware and on bisque 
ware? 

The effects and results are quite 
different on bisque ware. Liquid 
metals on bisque do not have a mirror 
finish and the paste metals wili not 
polish. This is because there is no 
glaze to hold the metal and so it sinks 
into the porous body. The general 
effect is rather antique and is some- 
times quite pleasing on the hobbyists’ 
semi-porcelain ceramics. 

The rules for using metals on bis- 
que are the same as for glazed ware in 
that you must be sure to use unfluxed 
metal on soft ware. A new liquid gold, 
made especially for bisque decoration, 
fires with a much better gloss finish 
than the regular liquid metal used on 
glazed ware. 
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answers to 
questions 


CONDUCTED BY KEN SMITH 











Q. My kiln is in an unventilated room. The air at times is 
filled with white clouds and the odor is very strong. What are 
these fumes? Should I wear a mask? 

A. It is virtually impossible to offer a truly helpful reply 
to this question [given above in its entirety} because of the lack 
of details. We would have to know what kind of kiln, whether 
gas, oil or electric, and what kind of ware is being fired. If, for 
example, you are firing a considerable amount of overglaze or 
luster pieces, the clouds could be the volatile oils burning out. 
It is seriously doubted, however, that the fumes, in any case, 
could be lead fumes. We would be glad to submit a more helpful 
reply — and probably could —if we had more information to 
work with. 


Q. What is the best way to glaze and stilt beads in order to 
prevent the holes from becoming clogged and the surface from 
being marred? 

A. Use a glaze that will not run and be sure to bevel the 
glaze around the hole to prevent it from becoming clogged. For 
firing, special stilts are available or you can string up the beads 
in the kiln, using high temperature wire such as nichrome. 


Q. Is there anything that can be added to china painting 
medium to prevent the colors from drying out too rapidly? 

A. Our overglaze expert, Mrs. Holst, recommends that you 
add a few drops of pure oil of lavender which should help keep 
the mixed overglazes “open” longer. Be sure to add only a small 
amount because too much thinning will make the colors run. 
A good medium should not require any thinning—even in hot, 
dry weather. 


Q. Would it be possible to use heavy aiuminum foil on kiln 
shelves instead of kiln wash; also as an umbrella over the ware on 
the top shelf to protect against kiln dirt from the lid? If so, how 
high could one fire? 

A. Sorry! You have a grand idea—if it would work. Alumi- 
num melts at around 1200°F., which is, as you know, well below 
ceramic glazing temperatures. 


9. What is a good way to color light-firing clays or casting 
slips? 

A. If you have grinding and mixing equipment, you can 
color clay and slips with the oxide or carbonate of such metals as 
cobalt, copper, manganese, iron, etc. The meta] oxides are strong 
in coloring power but in the oxide form they are very coarse. If 
you want a smooth colored clay without any speckling, you will 
have to grind the mixture thoroughly. 

An easier method is to use a body stain or a dry underglaze 
color. Both are finely ground and can be mixed with the dry clay 
or added to the slip without speckled results. 


Q. Is there any way to coat a finished enameled piece in 
order to keep bare metal from tarnishing? 

A. If you counterenamel your pieces, you will have very 
little, if any, bare metal and tarnishing will be no problem. 
Counterenameling is the soundest practice and is highly recom- 
mended. If you have exposed metal, it can be kept from tarnish- 
ing by brushing on a coat of clear lacquer or even nail polish. 





Direct your inquiry to Questions Editor, c/o Ceramics Monthly, 
3494 No. High St., Columbus 14, O., enclosing stamped reply 
envelope. Questions of general interest appear in this column. 











CONE 06 
_ CLEAR 
GLAZE 


Clearest of the Clear Glazes 


Never dims underglaze colors . . . 
brings them out to their true brilliancy. 
Economical, too—lighter than ordinary 
application, produces best results. 


You can use it on finest dinnerware... 
it is highly craze resistant. It won't 
craze when used over any good clay 
body that matures at the same tem- 
perature—Cone 06 to 02. 


If these are the qualities you want in a 
truly clear glaze—try PEMCO PA- 
3005. Get it from your dealer or write 
us for name of nearest distributor. Pack- 
ed in 1-lb. packages. 


POTTERY ARTS DIVISION 


otto 


2 ° 
P O© cORPORATION 
Ks ie BALTIMORE 24, MD, 


“wae 






Manufacturer of a world-famous line of glazes, 
colors and supplies fo" the ceramic industry. 
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WIDELY KNOWN “IRCO” 
EXPANDABLE LOW COST 


ADD-A-UNIT 





EXTENSIONS EASILY ADDED 
GIVING HEIGHT UP TO 15” 
diameter 11” or 14” 


FREE CIRCULAR 


Proves it doesn’t pay to build your 
own. IRCO is the best buy in the 
low priced field because only IRCO 
makes their own insulation material. 


DEALERS INQUIRE 
Distributed by 


Tepping Studio Supply Co. 
3517 Riverside Dr., Dayton, Ohio 








Amazing New SPRAYER 
for gayer CERAMICS 


FREE 

4 Oz. 
package 
of clear 
JANE 
SNEAD 
GLAZE 
with each 
order 









$12.95 


complete 
3 we pay postage 
This new Burgess Electric Sprayer simpli- 
fies under and over GLAZING — and 
does it better. Just plug in, and spray 
- © compressor needed. The jeweled 
sapphire nozzle means long constant use 
x Sliding spray adjuster regulates 
pattern and volume . eliminates 
waste. Saves money and time. Send check 
or M.O. today—The best investment you 
ever made. Guaranteed of course. 
dealer inquiries invited 








JANE SNEAD 






__ CERAMIC STUDIO 


174 Elm Street 
Bridgeport 3, Connecticut 











EFFECT: Luster Crackle 


A handsome effect almost as bril- 
liant as that of gold or silver foil can 
be achieved when a metallic crackle is 
used under certain transparent colors. 

This crackled texture may cover the 
entire surface of the piece, or it may 
be applied only in certain areas as in 
the sample here. The effect involves 
the use of liquid metallic lusters 
gold, palladium or platinum [for de- 
tails on this type of material—apply- 
ing and firing—see January, page 33}. 
How to do it 

First you apply a heavy coat of soft 
opaque black enamel to a very clean 
metal surface and fire it. (Possibly 
some other base coat would be satis- 
factory, but soft black has been the 
most successful of those I have 
tested.) The liquid metal is then ap- 
plied with a brush; allowed to dry 
thoroughly, preferably overnight, in a 
warm spot; and fired. Next, a thin 
coat of flux is sifted over the area. 
When i is fired, the rich metallic 
crackle appears. 

A few pointers on the technique will 
be helpful. If the black base coat is 
pitted after firing, a second applica- 
tion is necessary. Be sure the metallic 
luster is thoroughly fired; and don’t 
worry if it starts to crackle slightly be- 
fore it is covered with flux. It is im- 
perative that the flux for the final 
coat be clean; the firing temperature 





Enameling on Metal 


by JEAN O'HARA 





for this coat is normal—about 1450°F. 


The effect is very rich when a trans- 
parent color is substituted for flux. In 
my own work, I have successfully used 
transparent blues, lavenders and aquas 
over platinum, beige over palladium, 
and red over gold. Here, again, as 
with metallic foils, the warm trans- 
parent colors are most intense over 
gold, the cool colors cooler over plati- 
num or palladium. 

In experimenting, I find that once 
the final coat of flux or transparent 
color has been fired, further firings 
tend to destroy the brilliance. The 
black base coat becomes more appar- 
ent and causes flecks of the metallic 
coat to come to the surface. Because 
of this tendency, it seems advisable to 
fill in the crackled luster areas last 
when this effect is used in conjunction 
with others such as the foil sections of 
the sample in the photo (solid light 
areas). 





DEFECT: Steel-wool "fish-hooks”. 

We have said that good housekeep- 
ing is a must in enameling. Here is 
another reason why. Of course this 
is an exaggerated sample; it will, 
however, give you a good idea of 
what a piece will look like if even one 





tiny strand of steel wool gets into 
your enamel. 

Very fine steel wool is useful for 
putting a high polish on the metal 
surface prior to enameling with trans- 
parents; but work with it as far away 
from your powdered enamels as pos- 
sible if you want to avoid the unsight- 
ly fish-hook effects. More often than 
not you won’t see them until the piece 
has been fired—when it is too late. 





lf you have a pet topic or perennial 
problem on the subject of metal enamel- 
ing, and would like it discussed in CM, 
write Miss O'Hara c/o CM, 3494 N. 
High St., Columbus, Ohio 
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Suggestions 





. MULTI-THICKNESS GUIDES 

When you roll out clay for 
slab work, do you sometimes 
wish you had a different-sized 
set of guide sticks to make a 
slightly thicker or thinner 
slab? Instead of using two 
strips of wood, cut 16 to 20 
uniform strips of cardboard 
similar to the kind used in 
commercially laundered shirts 
and divide them into two sets. 


Put a heavy rubber band on 
each end to hold them to- 
gether and use the sets as 
your guides. By adding or tak- 
ing away strips of cardboard, 
you can make the guides any 
thickness you like. Just re- 
member to keep the two sets 
of guides alike in number. 

—Dorothy D. Freas 
Westfield, N. J. 


HOUSEHOLD ITEMS 

Most of us know the value 
of an orangewood stick as a 
ceramic tool and how well 
the back of a spoon will 
smooth out the inside of a 
coil pot. Other household 
items also have their place in 
the ceramic workshop. 

A nail file will cut through 
clay much easier than smooth 
tools because the rough edges 
on the file keep the clay 
from binding. For cutting 
through a larger lump of clay, 
you can’t beat a cheese slicer. 
The plastic “‘squeeze” bottles, 
like those the deodorants 
come in, make very handy 
sprayers for wetting down 
fine details that cannot be 
sponged. 

—Virginia Voelker 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


( Begins 
on Page 10) 


DRYING HOMEMADE TILES 

If the tiles which you make 
yourself tend to warp during 
drying (quite common), try 
drying them between two plas- 
ter bats. If left between two 
very dry bats, they will dry 
out well enough over night so 
that warping will be mini- 
mized and perhaps even elim- 
inated completely. 


-Vernon Seeley 
Oneonta, N. Y. 


SMOOTH KILN WASH 

It is sometimes rather diffi- 
cult or troublesome to obtain 
a smooth surface on kiln 
shelves with a brush. I have 
found that this job can be 
done easily by placing the 
kiln wash in the spray gun 
and spraying it on. It is 
easier to get the desired thick- 
ness, and the surface is much 
smoother. 


—Lewis Andersen 
Iowa Falls, Iowa 


MORE PLASTICITY 

If you have a clay that is 
too short; that is, not plastic 
enough, wedge in a few drops 
of glycerin before working 
with it. It’s surprising how 
much more plastic the clay 
will be. 


—Arthur Kramer 
Evansville, Wis. 


MOTORIZED GRINDER 

For grinding off the bot- 
toms of your work, cut out a 
piece of sandpaper so that it 
fits the head of your potter’s 
wheel. Fasten it to the wheel 
head with a small amount of 
casting slip and you have, in 
effect, a motorized grinder. 
The sandpaper will hold satis- 
factorily, yet it is easily re- 
moved. 

Harley Holladay 

Dodge City, Kans. 





Dollars for 


Your 


Thoughts 


Got an idea for CM readers? Send if today — with a photo or 
sketch if applicable. We pay $1 to $5 for suggestions used in this 


column. 


(Sorry we can't acknowledge or return unused items.) 
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$2) (NEVER BEFOREIEER quality, 
. MOTORIZED, Floor Model 


Potter's wheel -- been offered 


at this 


LOW PRICE! 


steel 


r model 


FOOT PEDAL 


waste POTTER'S WHEEL 


Exclusive fully enclosed, safe design — no exp 





















Whether amateur « fe ae artisan . . . you'll find the smooth motorized 
connate on of control in the BIG, all-steel precision built 
MASTER ‘POTTER * S WHEEL enables you to originate beautiful, dis- 


tinctive pottery excelling anything you've ever done before. 


Massive steel construction completely encloses mechanism to exclude c'ay 
and moisture . . . assures operator safety and provides vibration-frec 
performance. Other features ordinarily found only in expensive wheels 
inciude: pre-lubricated bronze bearings for quict, long service, con- 
venient arm rests, adjustable wedging wire, large 18” throwing table 
with plenty of working space and a remov able water cup. 10” throwing 
head has joggles for easy centering, underside reverses for casting 
plaster bats. 
You have complete hand freedom at ail times . . . smooth instant 
change of speed from 30 to 150 rpm is controlled by a foot pedal. 
Easy to use, even for handicapped persons. Use any 1% HP motor. 


Wiel VY, HP motor $16.95 when purchased with Master Potter's 
wee 


MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Floor Model, Item bh 

Wt. 90 Ibs. Lists at $175.00—Factory price —___$89 

MASTER POTTER’S WHEEL Bench Modei, Item tia, 

Wt. 45 Ibs. Lists at $125.00—Factory price ......____ 


10 DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
MASTER MECHANIC Mfg. Co 
DEPT. 97/3 Burlington, Wis. 
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C) l year $4.00 ([] 2 years $7.00 CL) 3 years $9.00 
Canada and Pan America add 50c per year for 
postage and service. Foreign add $1.00 per year. 
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STATE 
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RUTH McDANIEL 
ORIGINALS 


‘Littl Angels” 





Reading Left to Right: 
Kathey—3'/2 inches tall 
Debbie—5'/2 inches tall 

Rickey—4 inches tall 

M-73, M-74, M-75 

M-76—Cloud Mold 
M-77—Moon & 3 Stars 


Price each mold $3 
F.O.B. Port Arthur, Texas 
10% Packing Charge 
Figurines Copyrighted 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


McDANIEL mais ce. 


P.O. Box 3086 Port Arthur, Texas 











ENAMELING 





Fine-Art Metal Enameling Kiln FA- 
5-E, illustrated, is priced at $17.50. 
Fires pieces up to 6” in diameter, 
connects to ordinary 110 volt circuit, 
and costs only a few cents to oper- 
ate. Fully automatic. Larger models 
also available. 


AMACO METAL ENAMELS 


Brilliant colors, opaque and trans- 
parent. Acid-resistant 80 mesh, lumps 
and threads, also 200 mesh. Wide 


maturing range. 


ENAMELING SUPPLIES 


Tools, metal cleaners, preformed 
copper shapes, solders, trivets, dec- 
orating mediums—all necessary sup- 
plizs and equipment. 


On Request 


24 page illustrated instruction book- 
let and catalog. Ceramic catalog 
on request, too. 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO. 





INDIANAPOLIS 24, INDIANA 
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ceram-activities 


people, places & things 


MEET OUR AUTHORS: Coming to Colum- 
bus (O.,) via lowa and California, Bea 
Matney is the young woman who each 
month demonstrates techniques for decorating 
with underglazes. She is well versed in the 
matter of clay forming (except throwing) 
but likes decorating most of all. Bea received 
her training in Los Angeles, where she also 
taught classes and operated a ceramic sup- 
ply shop. Nevertheless, she still considers 
ceramics as one of her hobbies (another is 
pets—three dogs, three talking parakeets, one 
white canary and any number of tropical 
fish) . . . A newcomer to the pages of CM 
is Paul P. Hatgil (see his swatch of helpful! 
ideas on sgraffito, the scratching technique, 
page 13). He operates in high gear: in 
addition to regular ceramics classes at The 
University of Texas and exhibiting in national 
shows, he has in the past few years, taught 
250 hobbyists at evening classes sponsored 
by the City of Austin Recreation Department. 
. . + Peg Townsend of Tucson is no new- 
comer; you have seen many of her ‘'Sug- 
gestions” and several ‘Briefs’; her first 
feature-length article, however, is ‘Kachina 
Dolls," this issue. “I! love people, am still 


Paul P. Hatgil 


crazy about making ‘mud pies’. | have a 


Peg Townsend 


sense of humor and lots of patience, and | 
have always been fascinated with the subject 
of how things are made " Coupling a 
natural ability in arts and crafts with some 
formal training, it seems only natural that 
Peg would be drawn to practicing and teach- 
ing ceramics and other crafts. In fact, the 
love for crafts was so strong in both Town- 
sends that they sold their home in order to 
open a hobby shop. Besides taking care of 
the shop, Peg keeps busier than she cares 
to be by teaching ceramics, enameled jewel- 
ry, and textile painting in the adult educa- 
tion classes of the Tucson YWCA, The hobb, 
bug has bitten younger Townsends, ‘oo: the 
eldest son was twice winner in the Inter- 
national Model Airplane contest in Detroit. 
& e e 
HERE TO STAY: You don't have to be very 
old to remember the days when ceramic 
materials and supplies were not as easy to 
obtain as they are today. Hobbyists, school- 
teachers, and even professionals did not have 








available to them the tremendous variety o! 
materials and equipment that are so readily 
available today. (And there wasn't even o 
CM!) If you have been wondering whether 
this boon to the ceramist would soon die 
out, you can breathe easy. A stable and 
ong life seems to be in the offing for the 
field of ceramic supply. 

To assure ethical business operations anc 
thus help maintain interest in ceramics as c 
medium of expression in schools, as a hobby 
as a therapeutic agent, etc., two ceramic 
supply and manufacturers’ organizations have 
sprung up within the past few months. 

Incorporating in New Jersey, the National 
Ceramic Manufacturers Guild elected the 
following officers: pres., Bill Glissman, E & S 
Molds, Wilmington, Del.; first vice-pres., 
Frank Hollandonner, Holland Mold Co., 
Trenton, N.J.; second vice-pres., Peggy Dam- 
erell, Damerell Mfg. Co., Exton, Pa.; sec’y., 
Harry Stevenson, J. J. Cress Co., Collings- 
wood, N.J.; treas., John Keppeler, Bergen 
Brush Co., Lyndhurst, N. J. 

Incorporating in California, the National 
Ceramic Hobby Association elected the fol- 
lowing officers: pres., Ed Greenstreet, Kern- 
ian Krafts, Los Angeles; vice-pres., Walt 
Newell, Newell Studio, Inglewood: sec’y., 
Virginia Ward, Re-Ward, Los Angeles: treas. 
Jay Weynn, Mallory Studios; Los Angeles. 

CM extends best wishes and congratula- 
tions to each group. 


& * * 
STORE-AWAY PARTY IDEA: A_ ceramic 


ornament for the Christmas tree and a dupli- 
cate to present to a fellow member—these 
are what it takes to get into the annual 
December party of the Ceramics Section of 
the Buffalo Museum of Science. Ornaments 
naturally, ore made by the members. Some 
do a variation of the same character each 
year—a small angel, for example (sliding 





down a star in the latest version). Or the 
ornament may be a companion piece—like 
the horn that turned up this year to go with 
last year’s drum. The Ceramics Section, Mrs. 
Elmer Cornell tells us, is a hobby group 
organized formally in 1947. 

(Please turn to Page 34) 
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Focus on Form 


(Begins on Page 16) 


artistically, most desirable. But a good 
pot must also have other virtues. A 
potter can deceive himself with his 
own skill because a well-thrown pot 
can look so gocd as to cover up, in 
part, a poorly designed pot. You must 
remain severely critical of your own 
designs and those of others lest you 
become satisfied with skill alone. 

A simple form like the cylinder is 
appropriate for discussion about de- 
sign. Most forms begin as cylinders. 
Whatever the final shape of a pot, it 
starts from a cylinder—a short, wide 
one or a tall, narrow one or any varia- 
tion of proportion between these ex- 
tremes. It is the form beginners 
should learn to throw first. But it is 
difficult to throw a plain cylinder; of 
all the illustrations here, #1 was the 
hardest to make, chiefly because of 
its simplicity. Yet the plain form, in 
its simplicity, can be beautiful in 
many proportions. To develop man- 
ual skill as well as visual sensitivity 
it is good practice and excellent disci- 
pline to master the throwing of a 
plain cylindrical form. 

If you can throw a cylinder twice 
as high as its diameter, and estimate 
quite accurately the thickness of the 
wall by your sense of touch, then you 
are skilled enough to throw compli- 
cated shapes. But those who have yet 
to gain this skill would do well to 
exercise self-discipline. 

Throwing cylinders over and over, 
varying proportions and details of the 
basic shape, is invaluable exercise. It 
not only develops manual skill; but, 
best of all, trains your eyes to the 
minute variations of form that! dis- 
tinguish an excellent pot from an or- 
dinary one. The cylinders shown here 
are examples of slight but very im- 
portant differences in design or form 
—the kind of thing the cerarnist must 
learn to be aware of constantly. 

Cylinder #1 isn’t too bad in shape, 
but the foot and rim curve in slightly. 
This is apt to occur, especially in the 
rim, when the form is simple; and is 
even more apparent when the form 
is worked over for machine-like per- 
fection. The high temperature of the 
kiln seems to shrink the rims more 
than the bodies of pots. The more 
subtle the shape or finish, the more 
distortion is apparent. This cylinder 
was carefully trimmed in the leather- 
hard stage and seemed perfect until 
firing changed it. In cylinders #2, 
#3, #4, and #5 (the “bad” pots) 
no particular care was taken with 
contours. Tops or edges curve in, but 
this is not particularly noticeable, for 
the forms are so poor that no one bad 
element can be pointed out. 


FEBRUARY 1955 


The top edge of cylinder #6 was 
flared slightly to counteract shrink- 
ing. The rim of #7 was flared even 
more and for the same reason. The 
more exaggerated flair also helps to 
counteract warping of the mouth rim. 
The outward curve lends strength to 
the circular shape which is helpful, 
for this form is prone to warping. 

The flair in #7 is really a bit too 
abrupt for the pot to be a good shape; 
in +8 the flair is superior because it 
is more subtle. Cylinder #9 and #12 
have accentuated rims. This is one 
way of solving a problem that bothers 
some potters—what to do with the 
edge of a pot. An accent of this na- 
ture can be pleasing. It adds a touch 
of detail and helps to counteract 
warping. It is a precise statement of 
the end of a line of form in the same 
way a period is at the end of a sen- 





CLOWN POT, by author and Aaron Bohrod. 


tence. When there is no emphasis at 
the rim, the line has no definite end- 
ing; it can appear to go on into space. 
This type of rim can be used on a 
more delicate, poetic, or feminine 
form. To emphasize or not to empha- 
size the lip of a pot is a choice left 
to the potter at the completion of 
each form, both should be tried and 
used with care to fit the form and 
mood of each pot. 

The forms, if they can be called 
forms at ail, of #2, #3, +4, and 
#5 are poor. They show, perhaps 
exaggeratedly, some of the typical 
mistakes that can be made, especially 
when you are just learning to throw. 
These four shapes could have been 
improved by trimming to resemble 
#6, #10 or #11. But the process 
of trimming is laborious; it may kill 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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in your own kiln at 
Cone 04. Striking 
colors and variations 
produced from actual 
natural ores. Any 
one can use! 


BLUE STONE—mottled 
WHITE ENTERPRISE— 
Velvet matte 
BLACK JACK—Matte 
ELDORADO PLUM— 


Rich red 

AUBERGINE— 
Rich, dark brown 
TAILING TAN—Khaki 


Trial Pkg (1 0z.) .... 25¢ 
i ae $1.00 
6-12 oz. pkgs... ... 8.95 
(all-color assortment) 
Money Back Guarantee. Complete 
instructions enclosed. 


ORDER NOW! USE COUPON 


Natural Ore Glaze Co. 
Central City, Colorado 


Please ship postpaid the following Natural 
Ore Glazes: 


3 sizes: 


Address 
COP Sas a cin h db nibe tic esencehimenilodibiilas 
State -... 
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Florence Cox 


Ceramic Studio 
543 Boulevard, Kenilworth, N. J. 


Distributor 


Tru-Fyre ® Renaissance * Won- 
fire Glazes * Fine Art Brushes 
* Double B Wood Novelties * L 
& L Kilns * Altone Gold Eras- 
ers ® Jane Snead Publications 
* Silk Sponges * Florence Cox 
Molds * Coxcraft Gold, China 
Paints, Palette Knives, Wood 
Wheels for Lace Work, Velvet 
Picture Frame Backs, Water- 
mount Decals. Lycoming Wood 
Tile Frames. Ray’s Finger Tool. 





1954 Greenware and Firing 
Price List 20 pages $1.00 





Four page supplement for your 
1953 price list—25c 














MEASURE HIGH 
TEMPERATURE 


As Experts Do 


WITH 
THE 
NEW 
MASON 


OPTICAL PYROMETER 


visually, quickly, accurately! No in- 

siallction—no wires— only one required 
i for all kilns . . . a precision optical 
pyromete: with high temperature range 
to 2500°F; from low fire through stone- 


ware to porcelain. Send check or M.O. 


ONLY $49.50 


dealer inquiries invited 


MASON INSTRUMENT CO. 
29 Elm Ave., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


today. 
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Ceram-Activities 
(Begins on Page 32) 


CERAMIC MURALS: Two huge panels, com- 
posed, of 235 kand-decorated tiles, 
on the outside walls of the Science Building 
at Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois, are 
the work of Andrene Kauffman. Appropriate- 
ly, the murals depict the mental disciplines 
student and 
teacher surrounded by such symbols as an 
apple tree in 
plants, sun, 


mounted 


of science. “Induction” shows 


stages of growth, 


and sea creatures: ‘De- 


various 
water 
duction” (see photo) suggests the physical 
side of science with symbols of astronomy 
and gravitation, craters of the moon, Ein- 


stein's theory, etc. Doing murals is not ex- 


actly new to Miss Kauffman for she is a well- 





known mid-west fresco painter, but working in 
ceramics was definitely a new venture. She 
used commercial six-inch bisque tiles and 
applied the glazes in the majolica technique. 
Finished tiles were mounted in mortar, the 
joinings tinted later in blending tones. Miss 
Kauffman's introduction to ceramics was 
doubly successful tor, when the murals were 
unveiled in 1953, 


ceramics-teaching program. 


so was the college's first 
Both have been 
doing nicely ever since. 

* * o 
SPREAD THE GOOD NEWS— 
Don't keep it to yourself. Let CM readers 
know what's going on in your ceramic baili- 
wick. Write “Ceram-activities”, c/o CM. 








sCOMPLETE, NEW CATALOG 


Instructive-Informative 
Fully Illustrated 


Hundreds of items all ceramic 
hobbyists want and need. 


Send 25¢ today to Dept. A 


CHUILY cexaric SUPPLY 
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MATERIALS AND EQUIPMENT 


A COMPLETE LINE OF MATERIALS AND 
EQUIPMENT AVAILABLE 


POTTER'S WHEELS - KILNS - GLAYS 
GLAZES - TOOLS - BOOKS, ETC. 


ENAMELS 


JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC. 


62 ae hy ST.. N. Y. 14 
A 4- 6019) 


SEND 10C FOR 32 PAGE CATALOG 








VOLLMERS CERAMIC STUDIO 
1723 Paxton Street, Harrisburg, Penna. 


Distributors for 
IVY & ZIRCO GLAZES, CERAMICORNER 
DECALS, CRESS & ROGER KILNS, 
KEMPER TOOLS, FLAN, HOLLAND 
SCHMID & COULTON MOLDS 


Complete Line of Ceramic Supplies. 








IMPORTED 
WHITE CHINA 
Send 25c for catalog 

Deductible from first order 


Maryland China Company 
1436 N. Gay St., Baltimore 13, Md. 
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Seeley's Ceramic Service 


> 

> 

4 Complete line of supplies and equipment 
» Slip, clay, glazes, kilns, wheels, books, 
> tools, etc. ew anti back-draft spray- 
>» booth. Large selection of molds. Free 
» information. 

b 
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7 Elm Street, Oneonta, N.Y. 
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Instruction Catalogue 
Now Available for Ceramists 
25c Postpaid 
Dealers Ask for Discount Sheet. 


LAURINE BROCK CERAMICS 
1651 W. Woodlawn, San Antonio 5, Texas 








BOOK ON CHINA PAINTING 


Hints by an experienced china painter— 

illustrated, $1.15—insured parcel post. 

Also large assortment of DESIGNS to 

choose from, with color suggestions, 

@ $1.05 per doz., p.p. Discounts to studios. 
POLLOCK STUDIO 

436 W. Tabor Rd. Philadelphia 20, Pa. 








TRINKIT Copper Kiln Set — includes 
enamels, blanks, findings,—ready to fire— 
only $6. 95! Complete line of Copper Kilns, 


enamels, blanks—also ceramic kilns and 
supplies. 
Discounts to schools, teachers, licensed 


studios. 
DEALERS WANT 
CERAMICS AND ART “SUPPLIES 


800 HUDSON—-ROCHESTER 21. N. Y. 











When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 


“CERAMICS MONTHLY” 
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Focus on Form 
(Continued from Page 33) 


the spirit of a pot by overworking the 
clay. It is never worth the effort to 
save a pot when it is easier and faster 
to throw another and better one. 
Some trimming, especially by be- 
ginners, is necessary, of course, and 
good exercise. Sensitivity to form may 
be developed through trimming rath- 
er than through throwing pots. For 
a limited time, therefore, thick pots 
can be thrown and then trimmed. 
Moreover, beginners need pots on 
which to practice glazing, decorating, 
and firing techniques. So, for a while, 
any method that produces fairly good 
forms is right, especially if the student 
keeps on learning and improving. 
With cylinder #4 a well-trimmed 
base would be of no help, for the in- 
ward curve of the top is bad. It is 
difficult to explain why it is bad ex- 
cept to say the curve is too abrupt and 
there is no reason for it. This type of 
curve usually makes a pot look thicker 
than it is and also makes it look squat 
and heavy, unfinished and clumsy— 
reasons enough to condemn any piece. 
The flaring foot on #5 is not good. 
A slightly flaring foot can be an asset 
but on this pot it is poor because it is 
unnecessary. The cylinder would be 
as sturdy without it. The flair attracts 
attention to a part of the pot that 
should not draw too much attention. 
It is not functional because it will 
chip easily. The idea of a flaring foot 
is borrowed from metal workers but 
a design that is good in metal does 
not usually fit the form in clay. 
Pots #10, #11, and #12 are 
slight variations of cylindrical form. 
#10 and #11 are opposites in line. 
The curve, concave or convex, is very 
slight, but this fraction-of-an-inch 
deviation from a straight line makes 
a great difference in appearance. The 
feet on #10 and #11 are unlike the 
standard foot on #7; they are the 
natural outgrowth of using the stan- 
dard trimming tool available in most 
pottery supply shops. When you use 
the trimming tool directly, this type 
of foot is more adaptable than the 
standard. It is practical in use and in 
the forming of the foot; the result is 
not offensive. Whenever tools and 
materials are used simply and directly, 
and they fit the use for which they 
were intended, the result can be good. 
Learning to make well-designed 
pottery takes practice and _ persever- 
ance. Try and compare many forms 
and subtle variations of the same 
form. Analyze and criticize with an 
open mind, free from hide-bound 
tradition. Then gradually the pots 
you create may take on the touch of 
individuality. ©@ 
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CERAMIC SUPPLIES 


where to buy 


supplies 


in your area 





ILLINOIS 


CERAMIC CREATIONS 
4115 W. Lawrence Ave. 
CHICAGO 30, ILL. 


ILLIN] CERAMIC SERVICE* 
163 W. Illinois St. 
CHICAGO 10, ILL. 


INDIANA 


AMERICAN ART CLAY CO.* 
4717 W. 16th St. 
INDIANAPOLIS 24, IND. 


IOWA 


PARKER CERAMIC SUPPLY DIST. 
2204 W. 23rd St. 
DES MOINES 10, IOWA 


MARYLAND 
CAPE COD CERAMICS 


2035 Pennsylvania Ave. 
HAGERSTOWN, MD. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


NEWTON POTTERS & SUPPLY INC. 
1021 Boylston St., Rt. 9, 
NEWTON HIGHLANDS 61, MASS. 


MICHIGAN 


NORWEST NOVELTY CO. * 
15431 Plymouth Rd. 
DETROIT 27, MICH. 

ROSE CERAMICS 

11491 Kennebec 
DETROIT 5, MICH. 


MISSOURI 


MIDWEST CERAMIC CENTER 
502 South West Boulevard 
KANSAS CITY 8, MO. 








STUDIOS NOTE: New directory listings to begin with 
the March issue accepted up to 15th of February. 


NEW JERSEY 


FLORENCE COX CERAMIC STUDIO* 
543 Boulevard 
KENILWORTH, N.J. 


BELL CERAMICS, INC.* 
Route 10 at Tabor Rd. 
MORRIS PLAINS, N. J. 


NEW YORK 


DOLLMAN CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
1542 Main St., Rt. 5 
BUFFALO 9, N.Y. 


CERAMIC ART SUPPLY 
45 Grove St. (Greenwich Village) 
NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


CULVER CERAMIC STUDIO 
194 Sixty-First St. 
NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 


OHIO 


BEECHWOLD CERAMIC STUDIO 
4299 N. High St. 
COLUMBUS 14, OHIO 


McKINLEY’S CERAMIC SUPPLY 
2207 Neil Ave. 
COLUMBUS 1, OHIO 


CERAMICS BY NONA 
1816 Brown St. 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


TENNESSEE 


HOUSE OF CERAMICS* 
3295 Jackson Ave. 
MEMPHIS 12, TENN. 


WASHINGTON 


CERAMIC SUPPLIES 
8901 Rainier Ave. 
SEATTLE 8, WASH. 


*See display ad in this issue. 








exciting ... 
new . . . 
original .. . 


Send 25c for catalog 

Sahuaro Molds, P.O. Box 133, Sta. A 
Studio at 560 College Ave. 

Palo Alto, California 


MOLDS BY 


Be the FIRST 
to use our beautiful 


WHITE LAVA GLAZE 


® Single fire © Cone 06 ® Liquid 
-readq to use ® Easy to apply 
© Brush © Sponge ® Spray ® Full 
instructions 
Se 60c, prepaid 
MOLD CATALOGUE 25c 


CREEK TURN 


Rt. 38 e Hainesport, N. J. 
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TEACHERS 


WITH CONFIDENCE FOR YEARS 
HAVE OBTAINED THE BEST CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FROM TEPPING 





New 38 page illustrated catalog-25¢ 
(Sent FREE to Schools, Institutions 
and dealers—write on letterhead.) 

Professional staff of long experience 
TEPPING STUDIO SUPPLY CO. 
3517 Riverside Drive ® Dayton 5, Ohio 










CRAFT STUDENTS 


League of the YWCA~=23rd Year 


Painting Bookbinding Enameling 
Sculpture Silversmithing Jewelry 
Ceramics Metalwork Weaving 


Silk Screen Cabinetmaking 
Men. Women. Day, Eve. Catalog C 


140 West 22nd St., N.Y.C. CH 3-5747 















COPPER ENAMELING 


SUPPLIES 


Enamels e Copper shapes 
& forms e Findings « Kilns 
send for catalog 


Also complete line of ceramic 
supplies and equipment. 


ILLIN| CERAMIC SERVICE 


163 W. ILLINOIS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
TELE: MICHIGAN 2-3367 

















CHINA PAINTING IS BACK 


New sensation DO-IT-YOURSELF manual 
tells you everything you want to know from 
mixing colors to shading; also firing etc. 
ete. only $4.50 pp. 15 popular china colors 
& free medium $2.50 PLUS P.P. Pam- 
phiet & Price list 25c. 


HILDA VOGEL STUDIO 
1701 PARK ROAD N.W. 
WASHINGTON, 10, D. C. DEPT. C 











CLAYS AND TOOLS 


CERAMICS @® SCULPTURE 

A new catalogue is available of materials and 
supplies for sculpture and ceramics including a 
wide range of professi 1 deling and carving 
tools, many of them shown full size. Supplies 
shown include those needed for working in clay, 
wood, metal, plaster, papier mache, stone and 
such special media as Vatican Stone, Pliatex 
Casting Rubber and Duron Modeling Plastic. 
Catalogue FREE to those who write to SCULP- 
TURE HOUSE, Dept. CM, 304 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. 





Wo BRUSH HEADS 


ARE BETTER THAN ONE 





SENSATIONAL me 
Dalia! Ss 
Double Feature Veining 
for Feature Painting 


Dealers-Teachers! 
Write for FREE Catalog 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 


Dept. K Lyndhurst, New Jersey 








Outlining 





Sgraffito Decoration 
(Begins on Page 13) 


develop into a sensitive craftsman. 
Sgraffito decoration, like any other, 
can be abused and emphasized until it 
becomes more important than the 
clay form. Too many clay objects 
are superficially decorated resulting 
in nothing more than pictures on clay. 
The first precept of good design is to 
respect the materials and use the dec- 
orating technique only when it en- 





SLIP-GLAZE, cone 04 


parts 
O. Hommel or Ferro frit G-24 100 
O. Hommel or Ferro frit G-23 . 30 
Zircopax 20 
Borax ;. 3% 
Cone 04 slip 100 


Apply to bone-dry ware. 
FRIT MAT GLAZE, cone 04 


parts 
O. Hommel frit 90 or Ferro 3124... 75 
Ball clay 10 
Talc 15 


Use on air-dry ware. 


LAVA SLIP-GLAZE, cone 04 


parts 
O. Hommel or Ferro frit G-24 50 
Red Clay 50 
Manganese 15 


Use on leather-hard or air-dry ware; 
bisque below cone 010. 


ALUMINUM MAT GLAZE, cone 04 


parts 
White lead 50 
Whiting 6 
Feldspar 25 
Ball clay* or Florida kaolin 15 


*Selection of clay will depend on amount 
of shrinkage the body must undergo. 


SATIN SLIP-GLAZE, cone 04 


parts 
O. Hommel or Ferro Frit G-23 . . 40 
O. Hommel or Ferro Frit G-24 40 
Ball clay 10 
Magnesium or zirconium silicate 20 
Epsom Salts 1 
Gum R 





hances, and creates further interest 
in, the form. Decoration should be in 
close harmony with the form and re- 
flect the elements of good design. It 
is essential for the ceramist to recog- 
nize the dangers of developing tech- 
nical performance instead of creative 
craftsmanship. @ 








Send Today 


$1.00 for Mold Catalog that is really 
unusual. Completely illustrated variety of 
molds including Figurines, Animals, Christ- 
mas items, Angels, Planters, etc. Catalog 
also includes many suggestions for decor- 
ating greenware produced from our molds, 
also sketches for painting eyes and feat- 
ures. Liberal discount to Bona Fide 
Studios. $1.00 deductible on first $10 
order. 


Alberta’s Ceramic Studio 
1032 Mission St., South Pasadena, Calif. 








NEW CATALOG OF COPPER SHAPES 
FOR JEWELRY, BOWLS, ETC. 


100's of designs. 
CHARLES HARRIS CO. 


CATHEDRAL STATION BOX 215 
NEW YORK 25,.N.Y. 








Solve your glaze problems 
© “Literature Abstracts on e 


CERAMIC GLAZES" 
A comprehensive reference up-to-date book 
to eliminate costly experiments. 
50 year library by Koenig & Earhart (1900- 
1950). American and Foreign Abstracts 
Price: $7.50 pp. Return if not satisfied 
COLLEGE INSTITUTE 
P.O. Box CM. Ellenton, Florida 








Designs by Eve 


COPPER BLANKS 


Weatherby Products 


Route 8, Box 532D 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








NEW 40,000 word cloth-bound book ALL about 


CHINA PAINTING 


or Overglaze. No pottery, molds or glazes. 
by Nettie E. Pillet 
841 Barrows Crt., Pasadena 6, Calif. 
Retail $4.25 Trade and quantity discounts 
Also 12 Correspondence C.P. Lessons $10.00 
Or $1.00 each. 300 designs—$3.06 








Ai\ FIT UP CLOCK MOVEMENTS 


Ready for installation, complete 
0 as shown with Roman _ or 
Regular numerals, fits standard 





i) 314” opening. Rings 25c & 40c 

i each. 
FY Th SEES ee $3.95 Each 
YY | | Pi a eee $3.25 Each 
i Et ; mutimnnenmiemnl $2.95 Each 


Pearsol’s—2223 Commerce Dallas, Texas 











BUY A QUALITY PRODUCT 


Model Kilns 


TOP OR FRONT LOADING 
WRITE FOR FREE 
CATALOG SHOWING 45 MODELS 


770 N. Main St., Akron, O. 














QUALITY KILN KITS 
$19.95 UP 


Easily Assembled at Home for 
Enameling—Ceramics—Porcelain 
Plug into any 110-V. line 


Sate, Efficient, Low Operating Tost 
Write for Descriptive Literature 


C. M. BUELL KILNS 


Box 302, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Tel. LINCOLN 2-4298 
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SHOW 
TIME 


OHIO ANNUAL 
AT YOUNGSTOWN 


Harold Wesley Hunsicker (see photo) 
Cleveland craftsman who juried the 
7th Annual Ohio Ceramic and Sculp- 
ture Show displayed last month at 
The Butler Institute of American Art 
in Youngstown, is shown with some of 
the items he selected for awards: a 
decorated bowl, one of a group of 
three pieces by Charles Lakofsy, Bowl- 
ing Green, $100; a covered bow! from 
a group of two by Charles Mosgo, 
Cleveland, $50; and Song of David, 
ceramic sculpture by Maybelle Muttart 
Falardeau, Cleveland, $100. Other 
Cleveland winners of $50 awards in- 
cluded Eleanor Pompili, with the 
stoneware fish shown here; and Ken- 
neth Bates with an enameled piece, 
Siesta (photo unavailable). Nearly 
two hundred items were selected for 
the exhibition. 








Decorating Lessons 
(Begins on Page 21) 


ing of verticality. If the arms are 
made of equal length as in the Greek 
cross, then, although opposition is re- 
tained, dominance is lost and vertical- 
ity is neutralized. 

To soften abruptness by leading the 
eye more easily from one direction to 
another, the principle of transition is 
brought into play. The capital of a 
column in architecture illustrates this 
—as it reaches out to receive and 
bear its physical load, it also leads the 
eye easily from the vertical to the hor- 
izontal. Transition is a harmonizing 
agent. 

Radiation can be used to give zest 


‘to a scheme. It is extremely mag- 


netic, attracting the eye and holding 
it at least momentarily. This principle 
can be observed in the branching of 
trees or in certain types of leaves. ‘The 
palm leaf is an excellent example. 
The sketches presented with this 
month’s decorating lesson are in the 
nature of an exercise. The same bow] 
is used throughout, and space divi- 
sions are established in each case by 
the repetition of a variant of the 
Latin cross. The decorations are then 
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built on this framework. 

Simply by varying the weight of the 
lines in an interesting manner, the 
structure alone could be decorative 
and appear like a plaid. With the use 
of transitional line where the verticals 
meet or cross the horizontals, a simple 
but satisfactory decoration can result. 
The areas may be broken by openings 
which either repeat the shape of the 
large areas or oppose them: the re- 
sults are not unpleasant but neither 
are they very exciting. See what 
means can be used to give greater 
stimulation. Each attempt will suggest 
others. Try many ways of filling or di- 
viding the areas—making many vari- 
ations of each and selecting the best 
to use on a finished piece. 

The Greek cross can also form the 
structure but the result is apt to be 
monotonous because there is_ less 
variety in the space divisions. Most 
of us enjoy a more positive statement 
than such a _ neutralized structure 
allows. 

Try these exercises on various other 
pottery shapes, and you will be sur- 
prised how much the patterns will be 
altered—not to mention the number 
of ideas that inevitably spring from 
variations. @ 
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BROWSE A BIT! 


Here are 7 excellent titles selected for the CM Book Dept. 
because of their usefulness to the ceramic enthusiast. 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN 
Louis Wolchonok 


One of the best books 
on design, it will prove 


D F S : G N invaluable to pottery b a 
and sculpture enthus- ‘ mg DESIGN MOTIFS 
for artists and craftsmen iasts as well as decor- : .. OF ANCIENT MEXICO 


ators. Covered in care- 

ful detail are geomet- S ‘ wl By Jorge Encisco 

Leek weLewenen ric form, flower and f . , . 

plant form, bird and = A compilation of 766 ex- 
animal form, human ‘ amples divided into geomet- 
form, and man-made 3 ric, natural and artificial 
form. The 1280 illustra- forms. Includes designs based 
tions include about 400 EARLY AMERICAN on flowers, birds, fiish, human 
flower and animal mo- DESIGN MOTIFS figures, and » many others. 
tifs readily adaptable By Suzanne E. Chapman Cloth cover 8” x 11” format, 


to pottery. 207 pages, : 170 pages. $3.95 
sensi format, alath A valuable reference and idea 


source. 343 illustrations with 10 
bound. $4.95 in full color, 8” x 11”, cloth 
bound. $3.95 





DECORATIVE DESIGNS FOR CRAFT AND HOBBY 


CHINA PAINTING China By Frances Johnson 


Nettie E. Pillet INTING —Paette €. Buiter A designer and potter, the author 


A useful book offer- ‘ presents 350 designs, many in full DECORATIVE Designs 
ing basic instruction $ size, with suggestions for proper m CART an a 
for the beginning colors. Oversize format (10” x 13”), aN 
china painter and 72 pages, paper bound. $3.00 

an excellent reference 





source for the teacher = 

of the art. Step-by- | 9m. 

yp Bresereree “a g* am 3 ALL CM BOOKS CARRY A 
or painting overglaze 

desvefion cn ert- reer MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
ware and dinnerware. a ed ‘ 

159 pages; hard 

bound. $4.25 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES A MANUAL OF HiSTORIC ORNAMENT 
By Clarence Hornung By Richard Glazier 


Basic designs and variations include the The authoritative text is illustrated with 700 
circle, line, scroll, curvilinear, fret, shield, sketches and plates in full color showing 
and many others. 1836 sketches, 240 pages, examples from Byzantium, China, France, 
5” x8”, paper bound. $1.90 Pompeii, Persia and many others. Extensive 
bibliography and detailed index included. 
6” x 9/.” format, 184 pages, cloth bound. 


ORDER aes 
TODAY! 


: PRR ER EE EERE REE RRR RRR RE RE R ERE EEE SG 
Ceramics Monthly BOOK DEPARTMENT 9 


























Order Form 3494 N. High St. Columbus, Ohio 

Please send me the following books: We Pay Postage # 

ie he ea Obie wae Sele Kw eee bee below eb oe 6.0 SS VObw 16:62 0 6% Sad cigar ste dl a tert, Meath - g 
= 
Name . | 
| : | 
Address. e 
) City. Zn State % 

tl | 


oe | enclose $ ae a Send remittance with order. Ohio residents add 3% Sales Tax. 





